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Labor Department Honors Its Dead 


MarkInG the third observance of Veterans Day 
(formerly Armistice Day), the staff of the Labor 
Department in Washington met in the Departmental 
Auditorium on November 9 to honor its 18 members 
who had given their lives for their country. The 
memorial service was sponsored by the Department’s 
American Legion Post. 

Assistant Secretary of Labor Rocco C. Siciliano 
introduced the principal speaker, Maj. Gen. Melvin 
J. Maas, USMCR, Ret., Chairman of the President’s 
Committee on Employment of the Physically Handi- 
capped. 

General Maas, a veteran of three wars, said that the 
honor which we pay is not limited to the veterans who 
did not come back but extends to all veterans through- 
out the land. He urged that we all work toward the 
end that there “‘need never again be any more veter- 
ans.” 

From his experience on the President’s Committee, 
he spoke of the work for all handicapped people 
which is so much a part of our life in this country. 
‘“Vocational rehabilitation,” he said, “is never com- 
plete until a vocationally trained individual is in a 
suitable job.” 

Stirring marital music by the United. States Navy 
Band and a color guard from a local high school added 
to the dignity of the occasion. 


Reseach Center for Aging 


A CENTER for Aging Research has been established + 
in the National Institutes of Health, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. The new center is 
a part of the Public Health Service’s program to bring 
together and accelerate all its activities in the field 
of aging. 

Creation of a Center for Aging Research in the 
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Public Health Service is in line with the program 
developed by the Federal Government through the 
Federal Council on Aging and the member depart- 
ments and agencies to coordinate all activities asso- 
ciated with the problem of aging. The new center 
will more effectively coordinate research activities in 
aging and will stimulate the additional research that 
is urgently needed to obtain solutions to the serious 
problems presented by the aging of the population. 

The primary objective of the new program is to 
encourage and support additional research into 
the mechanisms involved in aging. The program 
will assist univeristies and other insitutions in estab- 
lishing a broad reserach program which will bring 
the full range of biological, psychological, and social 
sciences to bear on the problem. A first activity will 
be to aid universities, medical schools, and other 
research organizations in establishing comprehensive 
research centers on aging, to be supported in part by 
research grants from the National Institutes of Health. 

Speaking of the new program, Marion B. Folsom, 
Secretary of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, said: ‘I am hopeful that this new effort 
will help bring answers to some of the most critical 
and challenging health problems of our times. There 
are more than 12 million people in this country today 
who are over the age of 65; by 1970, there will be 
more than 18 million. Many of our older citizens 
have special health problems. It is important that 
more be done to help solve these problems—to help 
older persons to greater independence and self- 
sufficiency and a life more free of disease and dis- 
ability.” 


Traineeships for Nurses 


Tue Public Health Service will assist 650 to 700 
graduate nurses in further professional education this 
school year under the professional nurse traineeship 
program established under legislation at the past ses- 
sion of Congress. This program is designed to relieve 
one of the most critical needs in the nursing profession. 

Surg. Gen. Leroy E. Burney announced that grants 
totaling nearly $2 million have been made under the 
law to 56 schools of nursing and schools of public 
health throughout the United States and in Puerto 
Rico. From these grants, the schools are awarding 





traineeships to qualified nurses enrolled in courses in 
nursing administration, supervision, and teaching. 
The demand for aid was so great that hundreds of 
good students had to be turned down for lack of funds. 

“This new program is a step forward in meeting a 
serious shortage of nursing personnel,” Dr. Burney 
said. “The proportion of nurses in administrative, 
supervisory, and teaching positions has been decreas- 
ing despite general increases in the total number of 
nurses in this country. The addition of well-prepared 
nurses to these top-level positions, as a result of this 
program, will aid materially in the improvement of 
nursing services and patient care.” 

Although only 553 traineeships were awarded, it is 
expected that between 650 and 700 nurses will benefit 
under the new program this year, the Public Health 
Service explained. Some nurses who have been at- 
tending school part time for a number of years will 
now be able to complete their work in one semester. 
Thus the funds for a single traineeship can be used to 
benefit several qualified candidates. 


Directory of Labor Organizations in Europe 


Tue Department of Labor recently released a 
Directory of Labor Organizations in Europe, con- 
sisting of 580 pages in two looseleaf volumes. 

The Directory, prepared by the Department’s 
Office of International Labor Affairs, lists the best 
available information on the central labor organiza- 
tions in the various countries of Europe. For these 
labor organizations and for their affiliates it gives 
addresses, membership, principal officers, publica- 
tions, and affiliations with international labor organ- 
izations. Thirty countries or territories of both 
Western and Eastern Europe, including the Saar, 
Malta, and Cyprus, are treated in individual chapters. 
A special chapter is devoted to the International 
Center of the Free Trade Unionists in Exile head- 
quartered in France. In all, the Directory lists 
about 1,700 major labor organizations totaling nearly 
100 million claimed members. 

An introduction to each chapter gives the labor 
force of the country and the fraction thereof in labor 
organizations as well as a brief indication of the 
characteristics of the labor organizations in the 
country or area. 

Copies of the Directory may be obtained as long 
as a limited supply lasts by writing to the U. S. 
Department of Labor, Washington 25, D. C. 


History of the Children’s Bureau 


“Four Decades of Action for Children,” a recently 
published short history of the United States Children’s 
Bureau, relates a steady expansion of national 
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Employment Security Activities at a Glance, September 1956, 
United States and Territories 




















| | Percentage 
Number | change 
or from 
amount previous 
month 
Employment Service— Total 
New applications............ 608, 100 | —§ 
Referrals: | 
Agricultural. ............ 1, 601, 300 | +15 
Nonagricultural.......... 984, 600 | 0 
Placements: , 
Agricultural............. 1, 588, 900 | +16 
Nonagricultural.......... 590, 600 +2 
| ae 348, 200 +4 
ee Sere 242, 400 0 
Handicapped............ 27, 200 +7 
Counseling interviews........ 102, 100 —3 
Individuals given tests........ 103, 900 +5 
Employer visits............. 148, 000 | —§ 

State Unemployment Insurance | 
Initial claims, except transi- 

RS Le ae Te 754, 600 —9 
Weeks of unemployment claimed . 4, 074, 300 | —15 
Weekly average insured unem- | 

Ln ae a 974, 000 | —7 
Weeks compensated ?........ | 3, 555, 700 —17 
Weekly average beneficiaries 2. 888, 900 —5 
Average weekly benefit pay- 

ment for total unemploy- | 

oe a eS CN aa Rm it OE | $27. 74 | +3 
_ EE ree | $93, 214, 800 | —$§ 
Funds available as of Septem- | 

a | a ree $8, 472, 531, 800 0 

Veterans % 
Initial claims............... | 23, 400 | —35 
Weeks of unemploymentclaimed | 194, 900 | —22 
Weekly average insured unem- | | 

MM Ts oi 5 cow esean «<. | 44, 400 | —20 
A ee $4, 499, 000 | —20 
New applications............ 136, 000 | —14 
Referrals, nonagricultural .. . . . 241, 000 | +1 
Placements, nonagricultural. . . | 146, 500 | +4 
Placements, handicapped... . . 11, 200 | +6 
Counseling interviews........ 25, 600 | —11 

| 

Unemployment Compensation for | 

Federal Employees 4 
Initial claims, including trans- 

SSA 5 Aes 98 5 7, 400 | —16 
Weeks ofunemploymentclaimed. | 66, 700 | —19 
Weekly average insured unem- | | 

SINE clk a Since 5 as ea. wis.% 16, 400 | —8 
ere reer ree $1, 731, 500 —20 





1 Data exclude territories. 

2 Includes data under UCFE prcgram. 

3 The first 4 items related to the program based on the Veterans’ Readjustment 
Assistance Act of 1952. Dcta include 5,800 initial claims, 26,100 weeks claimed, 
and 6,500 insured unemployment for veterans filing to supplement State and/or 
UCFE benefits. Excluded are data for veterans filing to supplement railroad 
unemployment insurance benefits. 

4 Data include Federal employees filing jointly wnder State UI programs: 
1,500 initial claims, 5,460 weeks claimed, 1,8C0 insured unemployment. 
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Cooperation With the 
Workmen's Compensation Department 


By EDGAR J. BURNS 


Chief, Selective Placement 


Michigan Employment Security Commission 


ORK across the Nation comes to a halt 4,800 

times each day as a worker is hurried off to re- 
ceive first aid because of an accident at work. While 
most of these work accidents are not permanently 
disabling, the hundreds of workers who must seek 
new, suitable jobs because of their disability present a 
challenge to the adjustment facilities of each com- 
munity. 

The report of the Task Force on the Handicapped 
to the chairman of the Manpower Policy Committee, 
Office of Defense Mobilization, described as a glaring 
deficiency in procedures congerned with persons 
disabled in work accidents. This deficiency was in 
‘failure to promptly institute rehabilitation services 
during or immediately after the acute phase of the 
accident or illness. * * *’ The failure to provide 
rehabilitation and job replacement services promptly 
resulted in a lag of as much as 7 years in returning 
some injured workers to jobs. 


What We Already Knew 


The experiences of Workmen’s Compensation claim- 
ants in Michigan also indicated that an unduly long 
time lag occurred in many cases before the workers 
were returned to suitable jobs. One reason for this 
was that many individuals, particularly those em- 
ployed without a break for long periods of time, did 
not know of the rehabilitation or job ‘“‘replacement”’ 
services available in the community. Another reason 
was that, while the larger corporations had positive 
rehabilitation policies, the smaller employers, espe- 
cially those in small isolated communities, did not. 
Also, disabled workers in communities which had a 
diversity of employment returned to work more 
quickly than those in the “single industry” type of 
community. 

These findings resulted in the establishment in 
July 1955 of Michigan’s “Tri-Agency Committee on 
Rekabilitation of Workmen’s Compensation Claim- 
ants.” The three agencies represented on the Com- 
mittee are the Workmen’s Compensation Department, 
represented by the Department Director who serves 
as the Committee’s secretary; the Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, represented by the State Director; 
and the Michigan Employment Security Commission, 
represented by the Director of the Employment 
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Service Division. The purpose of tne Committee is 
to find methods through which workmen may be 
returned to employment without undue delay and 
to compile statistics as to (1) persons in need of reha- 
bilitation services prior to employment, and (2) 
persons needing only assistance in securing new, suit- 
able work. This compilation will eventually give a 
more factual basis for the planning of service to 
injured workmen. 

In setting up the program of cooperation, the 
Committee decided to refer all cases of injured work- 
mer to either the Vocational Rehabilitation Agency 
or the Employment Security Commission as soon as 
an ‘‘Employer’s Basic Report of Compensable Injury” 
was received by the Workmen’s Compensation De- 
partment from the employer of the injured worker. 
Referrals were to be made to either agency as follows: 

1. The Compensation Department would review 
each claim for compensation for indication of need 
for the service of one of the agencies. 

2. Specific loss cases, such as arms, legs, etc., would 
be referred to Vocational Rehabilitation. 

3. Other-than-specific loss cases would be referred 
to the Employment Service Division, if the nature of 
the disability indicated that the claimant would re- 
quire a different type of job than that on which he 
was injured. 

4. The provisions of the agreement of cooperation 
between the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation and 
the Employment Service concerning referrals would 
apply in instances where it was subsequently dis- 
covered by one agency that the worker required the 
services of the other. 


To Get More Information 


The Employment Service Division established pro- 
cedures for handling the cases referred to it by initiat- 
ing a questionnaire asking the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion claimant for information which was intended to 
establish the amount of preplacement service needed. 

The questionnaire included items on seniority, 
including military reemployment rights; the type of 
regular employment engaged in; if the injury was 
sustained in this or a different type of employment; 
if the person was ready to return to employment or, 
if not, the approximate date of return; and if the 
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employer had been contacted regarding return to 
work and, if so, the results. 

Information obtained from the questionnaire enabled 
the local office to determine if employment assistance 
was needed in returning a person to work and the 
extent to which these services were needed, and to 
plan for handling the case. The procedure also 
provided that if a claimant were not ready to return 
to work he would contact the local office as soon as he 
was ready. If he were ready, he was given a definite 
time and daie to contact the local office. 

The procedure was put into effect in the middle of 
the September 1955 reporting period. In January 
1956, after 3% months of operation, the need of work- 
men’s compensation claimants for employment services 
was evaluated as follows: 551 questionnaires had been 
sent out; 208 (37.7 percent) had been completed and 
returned; 25 had asked for ES services. This latter 
figure represented 4.5 percent of the questionnaires 
sent out and 12.0 percent of those returned. Further 
evaluation showed that: 

1.. Workers with disabilities which would require a 
change of jobs were not requesting employment 
service. 

2. Too frequently the appointments for requested 
service were not being kept. 

3. Workers with long convalescent periods were not 
contacting the Employment Service when they 
became able to work. 

4. The information given in the questionnaire was 
not complete or not factual enough for estimating 
services needed. 


We Try Something New 


In view of these findings the procedure was revised 
in March 1956 to eliminate the questionnaire and to 
substitute a double postcard to be sent to the claim- 
ants. One-half of the card informed the claimant of 
the services that could be provided in assisting him to 
choose and to secure a new, suitable occupation. 
Also included in this portion of the card was a state- 
ment informing the claimant that if he requested 
employment service assistance, it would not affect any 
claim he had for Workmen’s Compensation. 

The return portion of the card provided boxes in 
which the claimant could check the answers to three 
statements: (1) Make an appointment for me on 
Core ere OD vvsnnnececy se eee es Oe Oe ee 


physically able to work; o: (3) I have returned to 
work. The time of the appointment for service was 
left to the claimant. Provision was made also for the 
local office to continue to send a card each month to 
those persons who had reported the previous month 
that they were physically unable to return to work, 
so that contact would not be lost as had occurred 
previously. 

After the revised procedure had been in opera- 
tion for 3 months, it was evaluated, and the following 
information was compiled: Of the 1,008 cards sent 
out, 424, or 42.1 percent, were returned; 168, or 39.6 
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percent of those returned, were from people able to 
work; 37, or 22 percent of those able to work, made 
appointments for service. 


The revised procedure gave us two factors to con- 
sider. One was that our percentage of return from 
workmen’s compensation claimants was about 5 
percent greater and that the appointments for service 
declined by about the same figure. However, our 
main concern was that 60.4 percent of those who 
returned our cards stated that they were unable to 
work. 


What of the “Continuing Claims’’? 


Meanwhile we had undertaken another study in our 
exploration of what could and shouldc be done with 
Workmen’s Compensation cases. While our pro- 
cedures were based upon review of claims for com- 
pensation as soon as received by the Workmen’s 
Compensation Department, usually within 1 to 4 
weeks from the time of injury, there was a backlog 
of ‘continuing claims” in the files of the Compensation 
Department. Claims existing before the institution 
of the organization of the Tri-Agency Committee 
dated back as much as 6 years to the time of the 
injury. A 1-month special survey of the reaction of 
these claimants to the’ offer of job placement services 
gave us additional data to consider: 128 cards were 
sent out; 54 cards (42.2 percent) were returned; 
of this number, 33 people (57.4 percent) were able 
to work; and 7 (21.2 percent of those able to work) 
asked for help from the Employment Service. 


The return from this group was slightly above 
that of the currently injured group. Over 4 percent 
of those contacted requested service. Requests for 
service by those able to work remained about the 
same. However, a very significant dropoff (21 per- 
cent) was noted in those reporting that they were 
unable to work. 

It became evident that a program of screening out 
short time losses would assure maximum service to 
the disabled worker and would accomplish our objec- 
tive in reducing the timelag between the injury and 
return to work, and yet would eliminate much of the 
needless paperwork concerned with claimants who 
would return to the same job with the same employer, 
with no need for our service. 


Accordingly, our procedure was revised again on 
the basis of our latest findings and we will continue 
to study the program for possible further revisions. 
However, our experience of the past year indicates 
that this present approach may be tke most feasible. 
It now includes screening by the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Department of cases of 26 weeks’ duration. 
(Specific loss cases will continue to be referred to the 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation upon receipt.) 
At the end of the 26-week period, the Compensation 
Department sends a letter to the claimant detailing 
the services available through the Employment 
Service—counseling, testing, and placement services 
on the basis of physical capacity appraisal—which 
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may assist him in securing new and suitable employ- 
ment. A post card upon which the claimant may 
request these services is enclosed with the letter. 
When the request for service is received, the local 
office sends the claimant a call-in card setting up a 
definite appointment time. If the claimant cannot 
keep the appointment, he is requested to send in the 
return portion of the card, checking one of the boxes 
to indicate that he either has returned to work or is 
unable to work. Space is provided for entering any 
other reason for his being unable to return to work. 
Names of claimants who indicate they are unable to 
return to work are referred to Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion. The local office analyzes the significance of the 
remarks contained in the “Other Reason” box to 
determine whether to continue or drop action. 


Nearly Twice the Usual Number of Requests 


The present procedure has been in effect for a 
period which previously would have shown requests 
from 44 compensation claimants for employment 
services. We have, however, received requests for 
service from 86 claimants. This number includes 
only those persons who have not experienced specific 
loss of member but have acquired a disability of at 
least 26 weeks’ duration and who evidently must 
change jobs because of it. 

We think our year-long exploration has achieved 
definite results and can be used constructively in 
providing a needed community service. However, 
not all the value to the community can be expressed 
in cold, statistical analysis. Two instances serve to 
indicate the community value of the Tri-Agency 
Committee not only in returning to the use of em- 
ployers the highly developed and trained skills and 
work habits of employees before they become “‘rusty”’ 
but also in establishing a higher degree of confidence 
in the once disabled employees. 


In a small outstate local office, a claimant who had 
lost the use of a hand in a work accident was called in 
through the Workmen’s Compensation procedure. 
Personnel in the local office specializing in services 
for the handicapped and the Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation field agent provided for counseling 
and testing the claimant who had previously engaged 
in a routine semiskilled machine operation. This led 
to an interview with Employment Service personnel, 
the Vocational Rehabilitation field agent, the 
claimant, and his former employer. As a result of 
this interview, it was mutually agreed that the 
injured worker would undergo an 18-month training 
course in mechanical drawing. If this training is 
successfully concluded, the employer will place the 
claimant in his drafting department. The claimant 
is not embittered with his work accident and, in a 
highly motivated and confident state of mind, he is 
entering training which will prepare him for a higher 
level of employment. Such a situation could not have 
been achieved so easily under the old procedure. 

Another illustration of the intangible value of the 
positive action of the cooperative program and its 
aid to the community is in the increasing confidence 
with which the injured worker returns to his former 
job. From the comments included on the cards 
returned 10 us, it is apparent that many workers 
have some doubt that they can again successfully 
perform on their former jobs. That this program is 
another step in restoring the confidence of the worker 
is best illustrated in the comment from one worker. 
It read, ‘“Tianks for your offer. Hope I don’t have 
to use it. I start back on my job tomorrow and I’m 
going to give it everything I’ve got. If I can’t make 
out, I’1l be down to see you. It’s good to know you’re 
back of me because I have had a rough time being 
out of work.” 








Big Fiesta at Migrant Labor Camp 


HE most successful and entertaining Annual Fiesta at the 

Nyssa Migrant Labor Camp went over with a resounding 
“Ole” Saturday evening, August 25. The Reverend and Mrs. 
Frank Reyes of the National Council of Churches, assisted 
by the Nyssa Chamber of Commerce, the Amalgamated Sugar 
Co., individual merchants of Nyssa, Employment Service 
personnel, and other interested persons are to be complimented 
on the success of this unique and colorful event. 


The fiesta began with a banquet consisting of Latin-American 
dishes, such as mole poblano, tamales (3 kinds), tacos, enchi- 
ladas, veracruzanas, soft drinks, and coffee. 


During the banquet, the guests were entertained by local 
talent from the various camps in the community. Singing, 
dancing, short vaudeville skits, and instrumental music 
highlighted the entertainment. Gloria Ramirez and Norma 
Lopez, 5-year-old dancers, stole the show. 


Nearly 1,000 guests crowded into the old gymnasium of 
the Nyssa High School for the gala affair. Members of the 
Chamber of Commerce were guests of honor. The Mayor gave a 


— address of welcome and the city school superintendent 
spoke of the efforts to get migrant children in the Nyssa area 
to attend school regularly. 


Before the fiesta, a hotly contested popularity race among 
the young belles of the camp attracted wide attention and 
interest. Prizes were awarded at fiesta time to the popular 
miss who had received the most votes. Prizes were also awarded 
for sewing, clay modeling, and wood-working handicrafts 
and for the cleanest and most orderly cabins in the camp. 
All the awards, either money or merchandise, were donated 
by the merchants of Nyssa. 


Much credit for the event goes to the Chairman of the Mi- 
grant Labor Committee of the Nyssa Chamber of Commerce. 
The tools and material used in arts and handicrafts to produce 
the exhibits were donated by the Chamber of Commerce which 
also provides athletic equipment for the migrant camp. 


—Horace Arment, Manager, Ontario Local Office, Oregon 
State Employment Service. 
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New Local Offices Keep Pace 


YUMA 





Exterior view showing front — of the new local office in 
uma. 





Claims counters in the new Yuma office. 





Personal interviews are a in this room in the Yuma 
ottice. 


By EMMETT T. McNULTY 
Public Relations and Information Officer 
Arizona State Employment Service 


Y erve phenomenal industrial and population growth 
of Arizona has created a need for continuing ex- 
pansion of the facilities of the Arizona State 
Employment Service. The newest State-owned build- 
ing of the Employment Service was dedicated in 
Yuma at an “Open House,” on July 25, 1956. 

The site for the Yuma office—secured for $17,500, 
considerably lower than the appraised value—is 
adjacent to the Court House and to the best business 
district. It consists of about 21,000 square feet of 
land which allows for public parking as well as future 
expansion of the office to keep pace with anticipated 
growth of the community. The building contract 
was awarded through open competitive bid for 
$86,500. An additional $7,620 covered architect’s 
fees and other miscellaneous costs. The structure, 
which. was authorized by the Employment Security 
Commission of Arizona, contains some 5,000 square 
feet of floor space and houses the local activities of 
the Arizona State Employment Service; Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Division; Contributions Section; 
and U. S. Department of Labor representatives in 
the Mexican farm labor program. 


Well Planned in Every Way 


The building is constructed of reinforced steel 
concrete masonry with brick facings and is com- 
pletely air conditioned. Pale, bluish green heat- 
absorbing polished plate glass windows eliminate a 
high percentage of the radiant energy of the sun. 
All parts of the building are insulated. Ceramic, 
glaze structural tile facing has been installed on the 
walls of the reception lobby to prevent scuffing and 
lessen maintenance costs. Fluorescent lighting and 
new modern metal office equipment add comfort and 
durability to the physical convenience of the new 
office. 

The direct operating area is unobstructed by par- 
titions. Separate rest room facilities for employees 
and the public are provided. There are conference 
and testing rooms equipped with chalk boards and 
built-in movie screens, a women’s lounge, an em- 
ployee room (furnished with hot plate, sink, and 
refrigerator), and a janitor supply and storage room. 
Black top paving covers the parking area. Flower 
boxes, shrubbery, and lawn add to the pleasant over- 
all appearance. 

The Arizona State Retirement System Board is 
financing 80 percent of the appraised valuation of 


(Continued on page 16) 
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With a Growing Arizona 
PHOENIX 


By HENRY C. CARON 

Manager, Phoenix Clerical, Sales, 
and Professional Office 

Arizona State Employment Service 


# Reon top floor of the Mayer-Heard Building, a 
modern office building at the crossroads of the 
downtown business and shopping center of Phoenix, 
is the setting for the modern concept of employment 
service operation inaugurated in February 1956 by 
the Arizona State Employment Service for its Cleri- 
cal, Sales, and Professional Office. From this point, 
the CS & P Office serves a community of 335,000 in 
the Greater Phoenix Metropolitan Area and addi- 
tional populations in smaller communities in the sur- 
rounding area. 


Specialized Services Well Received 


This concept of specialized employment services for 
applicants in the clerical, sales, and professional classi- 
fications as developed in Arizona is the product of 
much planning and development by our State Ad- 
ministrator-Director, James A. Rork. The new ven- 
ture was opposed by some, frowned upon by others, 
and looked upon with skepticism by still more as 
probably unacceptable to some workers and possibly 
unworkable from the administrative viewpoint. This 
experiment has attracted the attention of many 
authorities in the field of public employment services 
and their reaction has been highly favorable. 

The new office has a professional atmosphere, pro- 
cedure, and approach. All phases of the 6-point 
employment service program are carried out as neces- 
sary without confusion, crowding, or delay. There 
are no counters or lines of waiting applicants. Instead 
an applicant or employer is interviewed in complete 
privacy within separate glass-enclosed interview 
“‘offices.”” 

Employers or applicants visiting the office enter the 
building from the main street of Phoenix through an 
arcade lined with ultramodern stores and_ shops. 
The hallway from the elevator to the local office 
entrance leads past offices of lawyers and other 
professional firms. 

The receptionist, located just inside the office en- 
trance, determines briefly the general local office serv- 
ices required and refers the applicant as appropriate 
to the Clerical, Sales, or Professional Sections. She 
gives such other information as she can, but makes 
every effort to route visitors quickly to the office 
section or person best qualified to assist them. She 
directs those workers wishing to register for employ- 
ment to their occupational section where they prepare 
a self-registration application form. 

When an employer visits the office to discuss his 
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At her desk, located just inside the main entrance of the Clerical, 
Sales, and Professional Office in Phoenix, the receptionist 
talks with an applicant to determine to which section she 
should be referred for service. 
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After being referred to the Clerical Section by the receptionist, 
the applicant talks with a placement interviewer in complete 
privacy in a glass-enclosed booth. 





job requirements, she escorts him to the appropriate 
section head for assistance. 

The floor plan provides for three distinct occu- 
pational sections which, to a major extent, function 
within themselves as suboffices. Section A serves 
all Clerical classifications; Section B, all Professional 
classifications; and Section C, all Sales occupations. 

The office premises are equipped with a sound- 
proofed separate testing room, management controls 
room, manager’s office, assistant manager’s office, 
and a conference room which is shared jointly with 
the Unemployment Compensation Claims Office. 


Interviewers Have “Private Offices” 


Within each applicant and employer service sec- 
tion are separate small, glass-partitioned “offices” 
which give privacy to interviews. Each section 
renders complete service, including registration, 
selection, counseling, and labor market information 
for its classification. Each section has its own operat- 
ing tools, including application files and indexes, 
counseling records, employer folders, and some 
management controls. The section supervisors, how- 
ever, are not required to assume any of the responsi- 
bilities for administering tests, compiling data for 
required operating reports, or other major manage- 
ment functions. These are all contained in a separate 
section under supervision of the assistant manager. 

Each section supervisor is stationed near the en- 
trance to his section. In this way he has greater 
visual supervision over his staff and can assure the 
best service to applicants within the unit by directing 
them either to an interviewer’s “‘office’”’ for immediate 
interview, to a table for self-registration (new 
applicants), or to a waiting section equipped with 
upholstered chairs and magazines. 

The section supervisors are working supervisors 
who frequently perform the same duties as the place- 
ment interviewers if the workload is heavy. In 
addition, they carry the responsibilities of supervision, 
performance, evaluation, and training, similar in 
many respects to those of the manager of a small 
local office. 


Good Results Are Apparent 


Since it opened on January 30, 1956, the office 
has seen an encouraging expansion of its services, 
especially in the professional fields. During Febru- 
ary, March, and April, new applications increased 29 
percent over those in the previous 3 months in the 
former consolidated and crowded location with the 
Phoenix Industrial and Service Office. Increased 
employer orders indicated employer and applicant 
acceptance to a degree not attained before. The 
growing prestige and esteem enjoyed by the office 
in its new surroundings is the result of greater use 
by employers and workers. 

Two major objectives of the new operation are the 
expansion of the program to service schools, which 
has been increasingly successful over the past few 
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years, and the recruitment of highly technical or 
professional personnel for the many new and expand- 
ing industries in the community. We are also pro- 
moting a teachers’ placement program which will be 
of vast service to a State comprising over 113,000 
square miles, with many isolated communities. We 
hope also to enter the field of developing youth employ- 
ment opportunities to a greater degree than before. 

The Unemployment Compensation Division Office 
adjoins the CS & P Office. It has its own separate 
entrance from the hallway, and is accessible to claim- 
ants from the Employment Service Office also through 
an arch opening to the left of the Employment Service 
receptionist desk. This office has the same color 
scheme and attractive layout as the Employment 
Service Office. 


Increased Penetration 


The new CS & P Office is demonstrating that more 
extensive penetration can be made in occupational 
fields in which public employment service participa- 
tion in the hiring process is generally somewhat 
limited when local office premises take on a “new 
look.” 

This ‘‘old book”’ of service to workers and employers 
in clerical, sales, and professional occupations is 
becoming much better known, accepted, and used 
because of its new “‘cover.”” ‘Through that acceptance 
and recognition, the Employment Service has been 
given a better opportunity to fulfill its obligations to 
workers and employers of the community which it 
serves. 








Wise Use of Human Resources 


EMPLOYMENT of the physically handicapped by Federal 
agencies is a mayor contribution to the intelligent utilization 
of one of the Nation’s most valuable resources—manpower, 
Arthur S. Flemming, Director of the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion, said in an editorial in the October issue of PERFORM- 
ANCE, a monthly publication of the President’s Committee on 
Employment of the Physically Handicapped. 


“Every time the Government employs a person who has a 
handicap,” Mr. Flemming said, “but who has the faculties 
and abilities for performing the duties and responsibilities of a 
particular job, it is making a mayor contribution to the intel- 
ligent utilization of our Nation’s human resources. In addi- 
tion, however, it is underlining its conviction that Government 
as well as the individual has a spiritual and moral obligation 
to help others realize their highest possibilities.” 


Noting his 9 years as a member of the Civil Service Com- 
mission, Mr. Flemming said: “I had the opportunity of observ- 
ing at firsthand the contribution that those whom we thin 
of as physically handicapped have made to carrying on the 
Government’s business.” In developing the conviction, he 
said “If a person has the faculties and abilities needed to 
perform the duties and responsibilities of a particular job, he 
should not be classified as a handicapped person in the employ- 
ment field.” 
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Front page of one of several leaflets used by the Wisconsin 
agency to publicize its accelerated professional placement 
program. 


S bw need and the idea—that’s what the Wisconsin 
State Employment Service started with in Sep- 
ber 1954 in forming what is today an accepted and 
respected function—a Professional Placement Division 
in the State Administrative Office. 

It took just 1 year to reach maturity and prove its 
right to a place in the WSES operational picture. 
The professional Placement Division today has ex- 
ploited placement possibilities in a field hitherto 
frequently neglected and in some cases ignored. 

The Wisconsin State Employment Service made 
several attempts in the past to improve and expand its 
services to job seekers in the professional, executive, 
and managerial occupational classifications and to 
employers seeking these workers. For lack of funds 
or other reasons, each of these earlier attempts was 
abandoned and service rendered in the professional 
placement field was incidental to main placement 
activities. 

In the spring of 1954, A. T. Rose, the WSES direc- 
tor, revived the idea of establishing a special service 
in the professional placement field. In his judgment, 
it was apparent that the number of workers to be 
served in this field was increasing and that commerce, 
industry, and government were experiencing consid- 
erable difficulty in finding workers to meet demands 
for staff in management, research, production, and 
technological development. 
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Wiseconsin’s Experiment... 


Pattern for 
a Professional 
Placement Program 


By EUGENE H. KREUL 
Supervisor, Professional Placement Division 


Wisconsin State Employment Service 


A study of census figures showed that employment 
in professional, technical, and kindred occupations 
had increased from approximately 3.6 million in 1940 
to 4.9 million in 1950. During the same period, 
workers in laborer occupations had decreased from 
6.2 million to 5.8 million. In Wisconsin employment 
in professional, technical, and kindred occupations 
increased from 81,800 in 1940 to 107,800 in 1950. 

A survey of the industrial market made in 1953 by 
News WEEK MAGAZINE and Marquette University 
showed that from 1940 to 1953, the number of man- 
agers in the United States increased from 1,401,391 
to 2,658,190, or 89.7 percent. Another factor which 
prompted further consideration of an expansion of 
the professional placement service was the attitude of 
the Bureau of Employment Security in emphasizing 
the importance of professional, managerial, and clerical 
placements. Concrete evidence of this interest was 
the increasing of the time factor for placements in 
these occupations. 

Following several consultations with the Bureau 
and regional staff, the WSES was encouraged to work 
up a general plan of operation for a Professional 
Placement Division. The plan was completed in 
September 1954 and sent through channels to the 
headquarters office. This plan consisted of a broad 
outline of the type of organization which would be 
set up, the methods of operation, the approximate 
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staff and equipment that would be necessary, and an 
estimate of the results expected. 

Bureau officials looked favorably upon the plan. 
With no assurance that additional funds would be 
provided, we began preliminary work on developing 
more specifically the methods and procedures that 
would prove most applicable in this new enterprise. 

It was quite obvious that the regular application 
form currently used by the WSES would not provide 
the detailed information necessary to place profes- 
sional workers. It was also apparent that direct 
referrals of professional persons would not be _ pos- 
sible. Many workers in this field would have to 
accept employment in other communities or were 
already employed and could not easily arrange for 
preliminary interviews with employers. Some other 
means of getting data to employers without a per- 
sonal interview was necessary. Further, it was 
evident that one of the greatest problems the WSES 
would face in developing an effective professional 
placement program would be to convince persons in 
the professions of the value of filing applications. 

To get ideas from those persons who would be 
directly affected by the program, the WSES arranged 
a series of conferences with employers and employer 
groups, representatives of professional societies, and 
college and university officials. They were asked 
how the WSES could gain acceptance for the Division 
and what they thought were the possibilities of the 
success of such an undertaking. In every instance the 
responses were enthusiastic and encouraging and some 
very worthwhile ideas and positive suggestions 
were offered. 

These exploratory sessions were followed by re- 
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Eugene H. Kreul, supervisor of 
the Professional Placement Di- 
vision of the WSES, shows the 
materials and display which he 
uses in promoting the profes- 
sional placement program at 
conventions and meetings of 
professional societies, employer 
groups business and civic clubs, 
and similar organizations. 


search in developing an application form, establish- 
ing a reference procedure, and developing a form for 
this purpose and the mechanics for selection and 
referral. Overcoming the difficulties of arranging 
personal interviews and transmitting application in- 
formation needed by employers to determine whether 
an interview was to be considered was the next 
obstacle. We decided that an employment record 
brochure might be developed which could be repro- 
duced economically. 

A pattern of operation was set up covering applicant 
recruitment, the application procedure, employer 
promotion, and order developing procedures. Pro- 
vision was made also for quarters, equipment, and 
staff. 

On December 23, 1954, the Bureau notified us 
that funds would be available to establish the Pro- 
fessional Placement Division. Staff could now be 
assigned to the project and definite promotional 
activities could begin. 

The special application form we adopted is pre- 
pared by the applicant, using an instruction sheet 
on which each item is keyed to the corresponding 
item on the application form. Initiated usually at 
the district WSES office level, the application is 
relayed to the State office where an Employment 
Record brochure is prepared. Additional copies are 
produced by the Copyflex process for circulation to 
various district offices for referral on local orders 
and for job development. 

A preliminary reference form was set up. This 
form is mailed to each reference listed by the applicant 
and, when returned, is duplicated and made part of 
each Employment Record brochure. The reference 
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form, in addition to supplying information which em- 
ployers consider important, has proved an excellent 
medium of introducing people in hiring positions to 
the professional placement service. Each reference 
sheet sent out is accompanied by a pamphlet ex- 
plaining the special services offered by the Pro- 
fessional Division. 

District offices not only supply applications to a 
central clearinghouse in the State office but also sub- 
mit orders. The central division then attempts to 
match employer requirements with registered appli- 
cants. As qualified applicants are found, copies of 
their Employment Record brochures are sent to dis- 
trict offices for referral to employers. 

To formalize the procedures for operation at both 
the State and district office levels, a section was in- 
cluded in the EmMpLoyMenT SecuriTry MANUAL to 
delineate the purpose of the Division; manner of 
organization; occupational classifications covered; 
methods for registration; cancellation and renewal; 
and procedures for order taking, selection, and refer- 
ral. The Manual section also includes suggestions 
on recruitment resources, promotional media, meth- 
ods of developing employer orders, and use of the 
special promotional tool called the ‘Applicant 
Register.” 

District WSES offices carry on these activities as 
part of the regular placement process. It is, however, 
required that one staff member in each office be 
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designated as Professional Placement Officer with the 
specific responsibilities for: (a) Reviewing applica- 
tions and supervising the processing of the professional 
placement forms, (4) following up on orders to see 
that there is prompt referral and verification, (c) 
assuring that job development efforts are made, and 
(d) seeing that applicant recruitment plans are 
promptly carried out. 

The functions of the Professional Placement Divi- 
sion in the State Administrative office are: (a) To 
assist the district offices to obtain orders from em- 
ployers and to recruit applicants, (6) to prepare, 
duplicate, and distribute Employment Record bro- 
chures, (c) to maintain a central application file, (d) 
to provide a central selection and referral service, (¢) 
to maintain necessary employer contact records, (f) 
to provide functional supervision of the professional 
placement operations in the district offices, and (g) 
to maintain a public information program, including 
speeches before employer groups, service clubs, and 
conventions. These arrangements are made in coop- 
eration with the district office. 

Steps taken for applicant recruitment included: 
cooperative agreements with colleges and universi- 
ties to obtain lists of seniors to whom informational 
material could be sent; contacts with alumni groups, 
fraternities and other campus organizations; and ar- 
rangements with professional societies to run articles 
in their publications and to distribute leaflets to 
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A recent regional office evaluation of the Wisconsin profes- 
sional placement program indicated that since the program 
was launched in March 1955, there has been a consistent 
increase in placements over the number made in the cor- 
responding month of the previous year. With one excep- 
tion, placements under the new program have exceeded the 
best record made for the corresponding month during the 
years 1952 through 1954. And in July 1956, placements 
exceeded those in July 1955 by 79. 


their membership. Speeches at employer group and 
professional society conventions and meetings also 
told the Division’s story. A vigorous informational 
campaign has been carried out in newspapers and on 
radio and television. Three very effective direct mail 
pamphlets have been developed. 

As the program progressed, it seemed advisable 
to consider working out a cooperative plan with the 
neighboring States of Illinois and Minnesota to give 
better service to applicants in professional occupations 
who might be seeking employment outside their home 
State. Ata meeting on July 8, 1955, the employment 
security directors of the three States entered into an 
agreement whereby the Wisconsin Professional Place- 
ment Division will supply to the Chicago, Minneapolis, 
and St. Paul professional offices copies of Employment 
Record brochures for applicants from any of these 
cffices, or from the State of Wisconsin, who indicated 
on their application a willingness to accept jobs in 
those areas. 


A Good Record for the Year 


In terms of placements, employer and applicant 
acceptance, and increased prestige for the Employ- 
ment Service, the first year of operation of the 
Professional Placement Division was surprisingly 
satisfactory. From April 1, 1955, to June 1, 1956, a 
total of 1,562 professional workers found jobs through 
the new Division in jobs paying from $3,300 to 
$12,000 per year. These included accountants, 
lawyers, engineers, mathematicians, physicists, per- 
sonnel managers, chemists, public relations men, 
economists, and psychologists. We contacted 14 
professional societies and publications of 7 of these 
associations carried information about our program. 
We sent out seven statewide newspaper releases and 
most of the daily and weekly newspapers printed 
them. 

The WSES has been particularly encouraged by 
the many unsolicited letters received from employers 
and applicants thanking the Division for the services 
extended. 

The WSES believes that it has laid a strong founda- 
tion on which to continue to build and one which 
should encourage other agencies who previously had 
limited results in the professional placement field to 
try again. 

Perhaps some of the materials developed by the 
WSES will be of assistance to those States developing 
or expanding their professional placement programs. 
Copies of the application form, sample Employment 
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Record brochures, operating forms, and manual 
sections dealing with the Professional Placement 
Program will be supplied by the WSES upon request. 
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(Continued from page 2) 


activities for children, and reflects major changes in 
child life in this century. 

The Children’s Bureau, first agency primarily 
devoted to children established by any national 
government in the world, was created by Congress in 
1912. Beginning as a unit in the Department of 
Commerce+and Labor, the Bureau was transferred 
to the newly created Department of Labor in 1913, 
to the Federal Security Agency in 1946, and became 
a part of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare when it was established in 1953. 

The new publication shows how the Bureau’s 
responsibilities have grown. Its original mandate 
was to investigate and report “upon all matters 
pertaining to the welfare of children and child life 
among all classes of our people.’ Duties now 
include administration of grants to the States for 
the expansion and improvement of child welfare 
services, maternal and child health services, and 
services to crippled children. 

Single copies of “Four Decades of Action for 
Children”’ may be purchased from the Government 
Printing Office at 35 cents. 


Civil Defense for Schools 


KNOWLEDGE is the key to survival in any national 
disaster, and schools are in a strategic position to dis- 
seminate that knowledge, according to “Education 
for National Survival,’ a new publication of the 
Office of Education, Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. 

The Nation’s schools have a twofold obligation in 
the civil defense program, the publication states. 
Each should include in its curriculum the long-range 
civil defense training needed to meet threatened 
dangers, ‘‘whether they be from hurricane, flood, 
earthquake, explosion, fire—or war.” Each school 
also should organize its personnel and set up plans to 
be ready to meet emergencies effectively. 

The booklet suggests that civil defense training can 
be woven into social studies, science, mathematics, 
health education, physical education, and other school 
subjects. ‘“‘It (civil defense) is not something to be 
taught for a few days or weeks and then laid aside. 
Rather, it must be appropriately included at many 
points in the total curriculum.” 

The handbook gives a step-by-step outline for 
drafting civil defense plans for schools. It also pro- 
vides information on school evacuation exercises, 
evacuation tags, shelters, warden service, rescue 
services, and many other pertinent subjects. 


(Continued on page 28) 
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STATE DISABILITY FUND 
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ey DECEMBER 6, 1956, California completed 
its first decade of experience with a nonoccupa- 
tional disability insurance program coordinated with 
the employment security system. 

These past 10 years have proved conclusively that 
protection of members of the labor force during 
periods of temporary disability can be an integral 
and supporting part of a_ successful employment 
security system. 

Workmen’s compensation has long been accepted 
as an essential in our economy. More recently, 
unemployment insurance came into being as an 
additional protection for the work force. It is singu- 
lar, however, that a system to alleviate the hardships 
of able-bodied unemployed workers was evolved 
before a program was adopted to lessen the hardships 
of workers who suffer a wage loss because of nonoccu- 
pational sickness or injury. 

Today, California and three other States are oper- 
ating disability insurance systems. Rhode Island was 
the first State to incorporate disability insurance into 
its employment security system and to administer its 
program through the same agency which administers 
unemployment insurance. In Rhode Island the pro* 
gram operates under an exclusive State fund system; 
that is, the State is the only insurer and does not 
permit “contracting out’? through private insurance 
carriers. 

California, the second State and the first large 
State to enact a disability insurance law, also admin- 
isters its program through the agency which adminis- 
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A Decade of 
Disability Insurance 


By HERBERT M. WILSON 
Chief, Division of Disability and Hospital Benefits 
California Department of Employment 


ters unemployment insurance—the State Department 
of Employment. It does so through its Division of 
Disability and Hospital Benefits. 

Unlike the Rhode Island law, the California law 
provides for contracting out through private insurance 
carriers. 

Contracting out is a system which permits employers 
to provide the protection required by law through 
private insurance companies or by self-insurance. 
The employer’s policy is known as a voluntary plan in 
California. There are approximately 33,000 volun- 
tary plans in force in California at present and they 
insure about 47 percent (1.5 million) of the State’s 
covered workers. ‘The remainder, 236,000 employers 
with 1.8 million workers, are insured through the 
State Disability Fund, directly administered by the 
Department of Employment. 

The protection provided by voluntary plans is 
subject to the review and approval of the Department, 
and can be substituted for the State plan only if the 
employer and a majority of the employees consent to 
the proposed plan. In addition, the plan must be as 
favorable in all respects and more favorable in at 
least one aspect than is the State system. 

When an employee leaves an employer who is 
covered by a voluntary plan, the employee auto- 
matically becomes covered by the State plan for as 
long as his work history makes him eligible or until he 
again becomes covered by a voluntary plan, if this is 
earlier. 

The legislative history of the California program 
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has been as varied as that of most employment security 
programs. Numerous attempts had been made to 
enact a disability program. All were unsuccessful 
until the 1945 session of the California Legislature 
adopted Article X amending the California law. 
Through subsequent sessions of the legislature, the 
scope of the program has been expanded. 

California’s law followed the Rhode Island pattern 
by placing administration with the Department of 
Employment, which administers the unemployment 
insurance program and employment service. This 
was accomplished after a considerable discussion of 
whether or not such a system should be adminis- 
tered through an alliance with workmen’s compen- 
sation. The legislature concluded that by using 
trained personnel, existing physical facilities, tax col- 
lection techniques, and wage data, the program would 
be administered with greater efficiency and lower 
cost if placed in the Department of Employment. 

Except for medical specialists, the staff for the dis- 
ability program was selected from the Department of 
Employment. Those selected were well versed in 
employment security and adjusted to the new field 
quickly and easily. Staff members charged with 
initiating procedures developed a successful plan of 
operation from the experience of private insurance 
carriers and information made available by the 
Rhode Island agency. 

The contracting-out provision of the law con- 
fronted the administrative staff with unique problems 
in an uncharted field. However, the solution of the 
problems in this area was accomplished through the 
generous cooperation of the insurance industry, 
labor, and various interested professional groups. 

Disability claims are handled by mail, since most 
recipients of disability insurance are nonambulatory. 
The State has been divided into 16 districts, each 
served by a district office, with a 17th office for out- 
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of-State claims. The 17 offices are combined into 
three field areas, each with an area supervisor—one 
at San Francisco for the coastal area, one at Los 
Angeles for the southern area, and one at Sacramento 
for the central valley area. California’s geography, 
as well as the total claims volume, makes use of dis- 
trict offices desirable. Decentralization of claims 
processing allows for greater facility in resolving claim 
problems through the use of the telephone or personal 
visit to the claimant, employer, or doctor. 

The field-visiting program and independent medical 
examinations proved valuable techniques for in- 
suring that recipients of disability benefits received 
all they were entitled to, but no more. The field- 
visiting program was adapted from the visiting-nurse 
technique of private industry and accomplished its 
purpose so effectively that 10 percent of the active 
disability claimants are visited by the claims field 
staff. These home calls usually concern some 
question of eligibility. In addition, the visits are a 
check on possible malingering—although malingering 
has never been a problem—and offer an opportunity 
for increasing understanding of the program. 

Independent medical examinations are performed 
by private physicians and their fees are paid by the 
State. These examinations are used when disabili- 
ties appear to exceed the normal expected duration. 
The medical profession has been very cooperative 
in providing medical information and completing 
Department forms. 

The program has a medical director and two 
assistants who make continuing reviews of diagnoses 
and prognoses of disabilities, as indicated by physi- 
cians’ certification on claim forms. From this 
information they also prepare invaluable medical 
reference data which is necessary to control the 
duration of ._payment for specific illnesses and in- 
juries which are compensable under the program. 
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chart 3+ DISABILITY INSURANCE 
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As part of the expanded disability program, 
since January 1, 1950, a disabled individual eligible 
for daily benefits who is confined in a hospital is 
entitled to hospital benefits. Through subsequent 
liberalization of this part of the law, hospital benefits 
of $10 a day for a maximum of 12 days, starting 
on the first day of hospitalization, are paid for each 
spell of disability. California’s is the only disability 
insurance program paying such benefits. 

The first 10 years of the State’s disability insurance 
program were influenced by a variety of legislative 
changes and the rapid growth in California’s popula- 
tion. In 1956, almost 1 million more workers could 
look to the program for wage-loss protection during 
periods of non-work-connected disability than in 
1947 though there had been no real changes in 
coverage provisions (see table, page 16). 

From its inception, through August 1956, the 
State plan paid over $300 million in basic and hos- 
pital benefits. Voluntary plans paid in excess of 
$250 million during the same period. These pay- 
ments not only assisted disabled workers during 
periods when their income was completely cut off but 
also reduced State expenditure in the case of some of 
these workers. 

Under the State plan, funds to pay benefits and 
administer the program were chiefly derived from 
worker contributions of 1 percent of the first $3,000 
of annual earnings. By mid-1956, the balance in 
the disability insurance fund which was available 
for benefits had reached a peak of almost $150 
million (see chart 3). 

Other indicators of the program’s development 
surged upward at rates similar to those of covered 
employment and benefits. First claims filed with 
the State plan increased by almost 30,000 a year be- 
tween 1947 and 1955. Claims accepted by voluntary 
plans rose considerably more during the period, both 
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in absolute and relative terms. ‘These upswings, how- 
ever, must be viewed in conjunction with the change 
in covered employment. Between 1947 and 1955, the 
number of employees covered by voluntary plans 
increased by almost 1 million, or 200 percent. Volun- 
tary plan claims accepted rose by almost 200 percent 
during the same period. 

Naturally such steady acceleration of the program 
and legislative changes have brought attendant prob- 
lems, necessitating changes in internal organizational 
structure and procedures. Coordination with private 
insurance carriers has been accomplished with mutual 
benefit and relations between the two types of dis- 
ability programs are excellent. Such problems as 
do arise from time to time are solved through definitive 
policies. 

During this 10-year period, the challenge of oper- 
ational problems has been met. One of the principal 
problems was the expediting of claims processing. 
Through decentraliztion of the claims procedure—by 
direct mailing of the claim to the district office 
for immediate initial processing—and through utili- 
zation of the latest type of electronic computer for 
rapid computation of base-period subject wages, the 
first payments to diabled workers are made within a 
few days. 

In the final analysis, the success of any busi- 
ness venture, and this applies to State agencies, is 
measured by the reaction of the public. The insur- 
ance industry underwriting voluntary plan coverage 
has been helpful in making available its experience 
in the field of health insurace. The AFL-CIO has 
given complete cooperation to the program because of 
the protection rendered to disabled workers, and as- 
sists the Department in disseminating information on 
disability insurace to its union members so that 
greater public understanding is achieved. Disability 
insurance claimants have shown their approval and 
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Annual California disability insurance statistics, 1946-56 
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processing DI Fund (in thousands) 
Year | balance at 
| | | and of year ! | ; ‘ 
Total State plan | Voluntary State plan | Voluntary | (in millions) | Total (cumu- | Basic Hospital 
plan plan lative) 
Re eS ng ae aes Gein | iar een 10, 952 | 13 | $28, 823 | $154 ee... vxcquas 
= ee eee 2, 460 2, 001 459 132,506 | 42,872 61, 020 17, 886 fe Oe ere eco 
LS reer 2, 516 1, 808 708 | 146,805 | 73, 426 | 84, 030 See 3 eee 
| ae ners 2, 419 | 1, 428 991 | 140,374 | 98, 626 96, 069 62, 995 AE. ee 
Lo SA Fe eee. 2, 526 | [330-4 1,190 | 152,766 | 126, 312 103, 998 89, 388 23,951 | $2, 765 
Sa 2, 762 | 1, 336 | 1, 426 150,568 | 177,411 115, 785 113, 717 22, 145 | 2, 649 
_.. SE ee 2, 940 | 1, 432 1,508 | 173,250 | 197,757 | 125, 087 143,081 | 26,515 3, 361 
SP cee 3, 074 | 1, 535 1, 539 193,909 | 210, 007 133, 659 176, 843 | 30, 655 3, 821 
Li SP ree 3, 054 | 1, 660 Dd 207,859 | 176,001 | 135,989 | 221,257 | 39,442 5, 770 
6 ee ee 3201 | 1, 793 1, 464 216,491 | 172,858 | 141, 619 | 266,878 | 40,141 6, 274 
3 tee Seed 3 3, 400 INA INA 162, 911 126,127 * 149,611 | 301,297 | 30,041 4, 898 


} 





1 Excludes workers’ contributions held in Unemployment Fund and available for d‘sability insurance payments. 


2 Estimated on basis of data through September 1956. 
3 Estimated. 
INA: Information nat available. 


Sources: Visi-Records; Technical Papers M45, M49; Governor’s Report. 


appreciation of the program by unsolicited letters of 
thanks. 

What is the outlook for the future? A study of 
the charts will show steady, rapid gains in the number 
of covered workers and the number of claims filed, 
a corresponding increase in disbursements, and 
growth of the disability fund. The latter has grown 
from the $200,000 which was withdrawn from 
wage earner contributions in the unemployment fund 
to launch the program to the present State plan 
disability fund of approximately $150 million. 

Undoubtedly, there will be further liberaliza- 
tion of the program. Proposals have been made to 
reduce the employee tax of 1 percent of the first 
$3,000 of covered wages or to increase further the 
benefit rate or hospital payments. Other suggestions 
have been made to change certain eligibility re- 
quirements. These are questions to be considered 
by the legislature. 

The basic administrative question confronting the 
agency at the present time is whether additional offices 
should be placed in expanded metropolitan areas 
to handle an ever increasing claim load. 

After a thoughtful evaluation of this fast-growing 
agency during its 10-year period, it would appear that 
California has successfully launched a new program for 
the benefit of its citizens. 





New YuMA OFFICE 
(Continued from page 6) 


the property and the remaining 20 percent is paid 
from the Employment Security Commission Special 
Administrative Fund. The moneys advanced by the 
Retirement Board and the Special Administrative 
fund will be amortized with Federal rental funds 
granted by the Bureau of Employment Security over a 
20-year period. The monthly amortization charges 
are considerably below going rent for first-class office 
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space, effecting a saving in State grants. ‘This method 
of financing provides the Retirement Board with a 
sound investment of funds at a fair rate of return, 
and the State of Arizona will obtain title in 20 years 
to a State building without direct cost to the tax- 
payers of Arizona. 

In recent years, lease-purchase construction § has 
provided the Arizona State Employment Service 
with a beautiful State Administrative headquarters, 
as well as a modern, spacious Industrial and Service 
Office in Phoenix. On the drawing boards for con- 
struction in the near future are plans for new local Em- 
ployment Service offices in Tucson and Flagstaff. 
‘“‘Reed Bill’? funds will assist in the land purchase for 
these offices as authorized by the State legislature. 

Promotional materials and publicity played a very 
important role in the opening of the new Yuma local 
office. Publicity releases, feature stories, spot an- 
nouncements, radio scripts, newspaper advertising, 
radio and press interviews, flyers, blotters, invita- 
tions, and postal cards were all utilized in stressing 
the theme “Growing With Yuma to Serve You 
Better.” A live radio broadcast sponsored and paid 
for by business men of Yuma was carried on at the 
opening ceremonies. 

An impressive list of community and State person- 
ages attended the dedication of the new office. The 
community response to the invitation to be present 
for the dedication and ‘“‘Open House” was highly grati- 
fying. The Mayor of Yuma; Chamber of Commerce 
officials: community leaders; heads of labor, veteran, 
and civic organizations; farm and industrial employers; 
and military and civilian dignitaries from nearby 
bases attended and were unanimous in their expres- 
sions of pride and-appreciation for this new addition 
to the community. 

Following the opening of the new office with its 
better facilities, a noticeable increase occurred in 
employer orders thereby affording a better selection 
of applicants. 
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Open Orders: 


(Opportunities to Place the Handicapped 


By HOWARD J. WATSON 
Placement Specialist 
Nebraska State Employment Service 


Peers one day social and industrial emanci- 
pation for handicapped workers will be fully 
achieved. Then there will be no need to search for 
means to improve our techniques or for “secrets” to 
broaden our avenues of training and placement 
potential for handicapped applicants. The services-to- 
handicapped program will have reached its pin- 
nacle—leaving little for us to do beyond ‘“‘tallying-up”’ 
our handicapped placements. But in the immediate 
future, such a situation appears remote and suggests 
to us nothing beyond an invitation to a wild flight 
from reality. Most certainly inspiring victories for 
the handicapped have been won. And, in almost 
equal proportion, our responsibilities increase. 

Successful placement, especially of persons with 
illnesses of mental/emotional origin, and with the 
more severely handicapped, often results in both 
employer and employee seeking our assistance for 
continued objective evaluations of worker capacity 
in relation to job demands. The degree of responsi- 
bility assumed toward the employer is primarily a 
matter of choice on the part of placement personnel 
who can be satisfied with the occasional handicapped 
placement or who will guide the employer in the 
development of his handicapped worker program to a 
point approximating the maximum of his hiring 
potential. 


Intensive Work With One Firm 


Our Fremont local office had this choice to make— 
chose the latter approach—and, during the last 6 
months, has tripled within a single establishment the 
handicapped placement record attained during the 
preceding 6 months. No abnormal labor market 
factors were involved. The increase in handicapped 
placements was accomplished by interesting the 
employer in the Mayor’s Committee activities, recog- 
nizing his accomplishments in behalf of the handi- 
capped through an award of merit from the President*s 
Committee, and guiding the development of his 
handicapped program. 

We explained to this employer the attitudes and 
programs of labor, management, and employer 
associations at national, state, and local levels; the 
value of cooperative programs with the Division of 
Rehabilitation Services (including Services for the 
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Blind), the Veterans Administration, VA_ hospitals, 
and other community diagnostic, restorative, training, 
and guidance facilities; and our programs for coun- 
seling, testing, and other technical services. Physical 
demands and working conditions factors were inter- 
preted through an effective employer relations 
program. 


Well Worth the Effort 


Local office personnel feel the results were well 
worth the extra effort expended in obtaining well- 
balanced two-way channel of communication be- 
tween the employer and the office, and the result 
substantially increased total orders. They were 
telephoned in rather than solicited and represented 
a cross section of the plant rather than just one de- 
partment as had been the situation in the past. 
The most important result was that the placement 
interviewer’s selection range was expanded. 

With well-established lines of communication, just 
how limiting is an order? Evidence supports the 
theory that in the hands of a skilled interviewer, an 
order means two things basically: The employer is 
in a hiring situation and he is willing to do business 
with us. That was precisely the concept the inter- 
viewer had when working on this employer’s order 
for job openings in the poultry-processing department. 
Usually women had been hired on these jobs. The 
turnover was high, and applicant acceptance of the 
work situation was poor, since the job was monotonous 
and entailed only the hooking of processed fowl on a 
conveyor belt. A mentally retarded young man, 26 
years of age, who had never held a job in his life, 
was placed in one of these openings. For him this 
job took all he had to give, and the employer reported 
that he was “‘giving the job all he had.” ‘Thus, one 
successful placement opened up opportunities with 
this establishment for the placement of other persons 
for whom a simple repetitive job offered a challenge 
and a sense of acceptance and well-being. 

Experience with job modifications on existing orders 
in the file are cited by the Omaha office, where the 
selective placement interviewer conducts a systematic 
analysis of all job openings and prepares a running 
list of job requirements. Her theory is that job 
modification may. be accomplished, by grouping 
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job tasks in different ways. Sometimes such com- 


bining may offer an additional opportunity for | 


placing a handicapped applicant. For example, from 
an order requesting a man who could perform as a 
third-grade stationary engineer, who would act as 
part-time chauffeur and yardman, and who was 
willing to live in, two handicapped applicants were 
placed. An applicant with a severe cardiac condi- 
tion was placed as the stationary engineer with live-in 
privileges enabling him to rest between readings on 
the automatic boiler system. An applicant with 
arrested tuberculosis was placed on a short-hour 
basis as chauffeur and groundskeeper. 

In the case of a young man with an impaired leg 
and arm, the requirement of typing was a dis- 
qualifying factor on an opening for a recordkeeping 
job. He was well trained as a bookkeeper, but had 
no practical experience. In discussing this situation 
with an employer who had filed an opening with us 
for an entry bookkeeper who could type reports, the 
ES interviewer discovered that phases of bookkeeping 
were assigned to the secretary who disliked this type 
of work. The secretary was willing to type the re- 
ports if she was relieved of her recordkeeping duties. 
So the handicapped young man got the job as 
bookkeeper and recordkeeper. 


Look Beyond Job Descriptions 


Large employers must depend to a high degree on 
job descriptions in their files as the basis of their 
worker requests. However, job descriptions often 
become obsolete in a very short time and the per- 
sonnel office cannot keep pace with a large variety of 
jobs performed under changeable and varying con- 
ditions. This situation provides an opportunity for 
the skill and imagination of Employment Service 
interviewers in communication with plant personnel 
officers in arranging for placements of the best quali- 
fied applicants on many job openings. 

The Hastings Ammunition Depot is a good example 
of a large employer who found that occupational 
information and a knowledge of the physical demands 
of jobs on their part and on the part of ES personnel 
and rehabilitation agencies enabled them to employ 
persons with a great variety of disabilities—includ- 
ing total blindness—without sacrificing efficiency. 
Among the many efficient disabled workers at the 
Depot are two veterans who were disabled after 
discharge from the Armed Forces. One suffered a 
paralytic stroke which left his right hand partially 
paralyzed. The other lost his right leg as a result 
of an automobile accident. (See photograph at right.) 
A careful analysis of job requirements, resulting in 
minor adjustments, made these two men a part of 
the HAD family. 

Job descriptions for positions within Federal instal- 
lations include allowable handicaps judged as having 
no effect on the performance of the tasks involved. 
Interviewers may find these descriptions helpful in 
filling like positions in private industry. Here is an 


(Continued on page 26) 
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Charles B. Roberts lost his right arm and received other injuries 
in 1943 while assembling a tractor tire. He was hired at 
the Naval Ammunition Depot in Hastings in January 1952 
and since that time has worked successfully as a boiler 
fireman, performing the full range of duties. 





/ 


Orland B. Haller (left) reported to the Naval Ammunition 
Depot in Hastings in April 1952 with partial paralysis in 
his right hand. Since he had no previous experience in a 
munitions plant, he was hired as a learner. In this picture 
he is shown placing spacers in VT fuse boxes which is one of 
the duties of the semiskilled job which he now holds. 

Donald B. Ferguson (right) lost his right leg in a car accident in 
1950. He applied for work at the Hastings Depot in June 
1952 and was placed as an ordnance learner pending a 
vacancy in clerical work for which he was trained. His 
services were satisfactory and he chose to remain on the 
production line. 
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A Rare Opportunity .. . 


Jobseekers and Job Opportunities 
in the Social Sciences 


By RASHELLE GOLDBERG* 
Professional Office 


New York State Employment Service 


‘_o opportunity to examine, at a given point in 
time, several hundred job openings and as many 
jobseekers, does not arise often in the field of the social 
sciences. We have such an opportunity now. The 
Professional Office of the New York State Employ- 
ment Service operated an employment exchange for 
social scientists who attended the annual meetings of 
the American Economic Association and Allied Asso- 
ciations, held in New York City, December 27 to 30, 
1955.* 

Persons from 33 States, the District of Columbia, 
and 7 foreign countries registered for employment. 
Job opportunities received at the conference were as 
varied as the job hunters; orders came in from 33 
States and the District of Columbia. 


The Job Applicants 


The jobseekers were predominantly male; of 445 reg- 
istrants, 92 percent were men. The majority were in 
their thirties. Three age groups, of nearly equal size, 
accounted for about 80 percent of the total; 24 percent 
were 26-30 years old, 29 percent were 31-35, and 
29 percent were 36-45 years old. (Table 3.) 

With respect to educational background, 38 percent 
of the applicants already had their doctorates and 
another 35 percent were working toward a Ph. D. 
Among the 167 social scientists having Ph. D.’s were 
a number of foreign-born persons who had received 
doctorates from European universities. (Table 3.) 

Economists were the largest group of jobseekers, 
comprising 70 percent of the total. Statisticians 
made up another 15 percent. The distinction between 
economists and other social scientists is not clear-cut. 
In one instance, with similar background training, 
one person described himself as an economist, while. 
another called himself a statistician. The remaining 


* Miss Goldberg is Reports and Analysis Chief, New York City Area, 
Division of Employment, New York State Department of Labor. 

1 The U. S. Bureau of Employment Security acted as the liaison 
agency between the American Economic Association and the New York 
State Employment Service in this undertaking. 
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15 percent consisted of sociologists; library scientists; 
transportation experts; industrial psychologists; teach- 
ers of insurance, accounting, and business adminis- 
tration; geographers; personnel administrators; and 
lawyers in labor relations work. (Table 3.) 

Only two categories were used in classifying the 
applicants’ desired field of work: (1) Those who 
specified teaching only; (2) those who stated a desire 
for nonteaching jobs only, or a willingness to accept 
employment in any field, including teaching. About 
43 percent expressed a desire for teaching only, the 
other 57 percent either wanted nonacademic posts or 
were willing to accept jobs in any field. Included in 
the latter group were a sizable proportion of teachers 
who probably had neither a desire nor expectation of 
finding employment other than teaching but, out of 
curiosity, left the field of work open, to see what the 
prospects were elsewhere. (Table 1.) 

The States of New York, New Jersey, and Pennsyl- 
vania had the largest representation which was not 
surprising since the meetings were held in New York 
City. The regional distribution was as follows: 
Atlantic States—46 percent, Midwest—20 percent, 
South—19 percent, New England—10 percent, Far 
West—3 percent, and foreign countries—2 percent. 
(Table 1.) 


The Job Opportunities 


The 328 job orders received represented substan- 
tially more than that number of openings, since a 
single order oftcn listed several vacancies. This was 
particularly true of orders from governmental agen- 
cies, but applied also to orders from colleges and 
private industry. 

Of all job orders, 49 percent came from colleges, 
28 percent from private industry, and 23 percent 
from government agencies. On the basis of occupa- 
tion, 39 percent of the demand was for economists, 
28 percent for statisticians, and 33 percent for other 
categories of social scientists. (Tables 1 and 2.) 

The Atlantic States supplied 33 percent of the job 
opportunities, the South 31 percent, the Midwest 
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TABLE 1.—.Number of applicants compared with number of job orders, by industry and region, December 1955 
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Applicants 
Region | | Academic 
| Total Aca- Govern- Private Total | Academic | or non- 
| demic ment industry jobs only | academic 
jobs 
0 ee eer See ee 328 161 74 93 445 | 192 | 253 
rere er Pee ae 23 Be hs ales os ee 2 | 44 | 23° | 21 
EE ee one canis tr ed bases oe ke oe 109 50 5 54 203 | 72 | 131 
Mow Werk Bente... .26..s00ccceees. 69 28 | 2 39 133 | 41 | 92 
ee ere 35 re 33 98 | 29 | 69 
PMI oss cass saeeccavece’ 34 26 2 6 35 | 12 23 
ee eae heat ues aan 40 | 22 3 | 15 70 | 31 39 
MS cea Ss hehe ek SECO RS Oke ee eee oe ee | 101 | 28 61 | 12 83 39 44 
MRL yun aa ha aie a 6 ae oe 78 | 52 7 19 89 44 | 45 
SNS a ta ward Vite ehsvvauneKes ede 17 | 10 1 6 | 15 | 8 7 
EEE a er a ARE ee Herre. 6 earn | 11 | 6 | 5 
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24 percent, New England 7 percent, and the Far 
West 5 percent. (Table 1.) 

Only 2 percent of the job orders stated a prefer- 
ence for women applicants; 57 percent preferred men; 
34 percent were willing to take a man or woman; 6 
percent gave no information. (Table 4.) 

A Ph. D. was required in 13 percent of the orders 
and preferred in another 31 percent, while 9 percent 
were willing to consider persons who were working 
toward the doctorate. Some graduate work, short 
of a Ph. D., was called for in 22 percent of the job 
orders; only one-fourth of the cases did not require 
graduate work. (Table 4.) 

Among hiring specifications, propsective employers 
were least specific about the length of previous work 
experience desired. Only 5 percent demanded 5 
or more years of work history, 6 percent called for 3 
to 4 years, 12 percent wanted 1 to 2 years of previous 
employment, 8 percent required no former employ- 
ment. Most of the orders—68 percent—supplied 
no information on this matter. 

Employers were somewhat more specific about the 
kind of experience they preferred: 34 percent speci- 
fied previous teaching, 11 percent specified private 
industry backgrounds, 14 percent were willing to 


accept one or another type of former employment, 
and 41 percent gave no information. (Table 4.) 


Labor Demand and Labor Supply Compared 


If allowance is made for the multiple vacancies on 
many job orders, it might be said that, numerically, 
the overall demand for social scientists about equalled 
the supply. Actually, however, there were many im- 
balances. Some inbalances show up in the statistics 
but many others were not so apparent. 

In the labor market, there is a process of match- 
ing persons having certain professional and personal 
characteristics and job demands against jobs requiring 
similar characteristics of applicants and offering 
the required conditions of employment. True meas- 
urement of demand and supply would involve a 
count of people and jobs after the matching process 
was completed. This brief survey, however, is limited, 
within several different categories, to a count of heads 
and of job orders. 

Sex.—Men are preferred over women in the social 
sciences (table 4). This may explain why only 36 
women, 8 percent of the applicants, applied for jobs. 

Occupation—The imbalance between demand and 


TABLE 2.—Number of applicants compared with number of job orders, by occupation and region, December 1955 



































| 
| Total | Economists Statisticians Other 
Region | | 
| Appli- Job Apli- Job Apli- Job Appli- Job 
| cants Orders cants Orders | cants | Orders cants | Orders 
| 
RL. fu Eins sk AEE WL ok Ok es Sea kweewee 445 328 311 129 65 91 69 108 
IND ae Ghite Aid ce wick POM KY hwo carawinre 44 23 39 -9 1 3 4 11 
i ee ee Pee eee es 203 109 122 45 36 27 45 37 
alll iin ei iter are oar aan Pee 83 101 69 39 12 45 2 aT 
rrr fee fe wie Seen ooo ose haa so 89 78 59 28 14 14 16 36 
RS ee Gees tro eee ee ee 15 17 14 ere 2 1 7 
FOE RU bia Lew oerres Sa ges eigbiae | 7 ene _}} Rpeaerae ee Te ree A icy onal 
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TABLE 3.—Applicants for all jobs, by sex, age, occupation, employment status by region of residence, December 1955 








Applicant characteristics All regions | New Eng- | Atlantic South Midwest | Far west | Outside 
land USA 
SEX 
pe eee errs ee 445 44 203 83 89 15 11 
CY Sh G haha sa 645s aX cdne nee Oe 409 40 179 78 87 14 11 
Pi Nevexhh «qa besy's + heehee 36 4 24 5 2 FS ee 
AGE 
og EA a a Pere 37 8 22 3 3 Serer 
DP Gs is oath ck ae Khan taohaes Maa ea 108 10 52 12 28 2 4 
ree eee re rer ers te 127 14 48 26 28 8 3 
SE a ee merry 128 9 59 34 20 3 3 
ET EUS ads aS EOS CORK AREAS CRA LO 36 2 17 7 8 1 1 
TENG Wh she ben's c ho 0S DANE ENRON Re a pers 4 1 Cesckbeewtawascse ss 
Pes hbk 5 tcdaxna pss s oediatvenrnts 3 1 BE iekescan 3 SAN Ape 
EDUCATION 
SS ee eee eee eee 167 12 67 32 43 8 5 
Le re 156 22 65 30 31 6 2 
SGA AVA 66 MNS aa vbw ede s Ka ee Cae wES 122 10 71 21 15 1 4 
PRESENT EMPLOYMENT 
ns ehv'dne sis oge ntuDae +e kene 405 239 32 95 34 65 11 2 
NS i Gb vio p okie 4 Wands b APE R OP AS 41 P 15 17 2 1 4 
SEP ERT EEE CC ETT ET ETC LE 91 2 52 22 12 2 1 
cia ss ce teasavesneass 55 5 33 9 5 1 2 
REG SS ee es or ee eee 19 3 8 1 SS eae 2 
OCCUPATION 
SEP PEr eee Te Tre reer 311 39 122 69 59 14 8 
0 rer errr kr ree 65 1 36 12 LS 5) ee ee 2 
GNSS ss shane ss 4 +s bars vEM Eee eke 69 4 45 2 16 1 1 


























INA—information not available. 


supply was marked. Economists were in surplus sup- 
ply, while statisticians and other social scientists were 
in short supply. This generalization needs to be 
modified, but on the basis of the classifications used 
in this study, economists made up 70 percent of all 
applicants and accounted for 39 percent of the job 
orders. Statisticians were 15 percent of applicants 
and 28 percent of job orders. Other social scientists 
made up another 15 percent of the labor supply and 
33 percent of the job orders. (Table 2.) 

The distinction between economists and _ statisti- 
cians is not readily made. Most economists have had 
training in statistics, but unless they are mathematical 
statisticians, they describe themselves: as economists, 
and were so classified. On the other hand, some hir- 
ing officials called. for statisticians for analytical work 
although they really wanted economists able to do 
statistical work. 

The demand for statisticians exceeded the supply 
more markedly than the figures reveal. The reason 
for this is that a large number of job orders from gov- 
ernment agencies stated they could employ as many 
statisticians as they could recruit. 

Geographic distribution—The Atlantic States had a 
much larger percentage of applicants than of job 
orders. The opposite was true of the South, which 
includes Washington, D. C., and its large volume of 
Government openings. In the remaining regions, 
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there was a fair overall balance between the propor- 
tion of jobs and jobseekers. (Table 1.) 

Education—A Ph. D. was either required or pre- 
ferred in 145 job orders; this was matched by 167 
applicants who already had their doctorates. In 29 
job orders it was stipulated that the applicant should 
be working toward his Ph. D. degree; 156 applicants 
met this requirement. No graduate work was called 
for in 83 job orders, consequently, all applicants 
would qualify with respect to this requirement. 
(Tables 3 and 4.) 


Job Titles and Salaries 


No tabulations could be made of salaries offered 
because employers either omitted such information 
altogether or stated that the question of wages was 
“open.” In another large percentage of cases, the 
salary range given covered several levels—from in- 
structor to professor, or from junior to senior. 

The majority of economist jobs in the academic field 
offered salaries that ranged between $4,000 and 
$5,500 per academic year. Relatively few positions 
paid $6,000 or more. 

Annual salaries in Government jobs for economists 
were higher, on the average, than in academic fields, 
but the workyear is a longer one. The majority of 
jobs paid between $4,500 and $6,500 per year. A 
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TaBLe 4.—All job orders received, by sex, education, experience requirements, and region, December 1955 





| 
New Eng- | 





Requirements | Total Atlantic | South | Midwest | Far west 
| land | 

RNR ye Coe os ice ees ares Co eke s 328 23 | 109 | 101 | 78 | 17 

SEX PREFERENCE | | 
Nii oil, le ams wer ay Tyce ns ap | 187 | 21 | 67 | 41 | 50 | . 
RN gh OEY hon cig ee ee eee a cee ahs sa aeke 7 | i 2 tee er 
a ee er ee eee ee ey ee eee 113 | 1 34 46 | 24 | 8 
SS, Roane a pads A Ree Pets Crk ans be ee See 6 | 10 4 1 

EDUCATIONAL SPECIFICATIONS | 
Ne ae Nee eine kas nepine os 44 5 15 | 7 | 14 | 3 
OPEC OO EE OS EE ED 101 | 9 |° 33 24 | 25 | 10 
EE, on heehee ee esha exG Keowee © 29 | 5 8 | 8 6 | 2 
Ce a SEO ee ee ee te eee 71 | “ <i f 8 | 22 | 1 
| TT eC Te eee 83 1 16 54 | 11 1 

YEARS OF EXPERIENCE | | 
DUN ic bc5 ss cede ae ee eee ee eee Aas SV ke lame eer 9 | 5 2 | 1 
Re Ais tenes | eee pr eee ee ee 21 2 7 | 9 D he ech eae 
a tn RGR ean ee a OL 41 | 2 21 | 7 9 | 2 
RE PEON T eT TEE TP eee TEETER EOE Te OP iste cae pos 13 2 | 8 | 3 
dk eabh des cK i iek CO RAROAN CACORE SEAS PEAS wei wm 223 | 19 59 78 56 | 11 

TYPE OF EXPERIENCE 

oe oon nei ews +46 bans War's 35 1 | 21 | 2 10 | 1 
| EE Fo ee Ee ee ee eee 110 | Ts ae 28 | 27 | 36 | 2 
Ns pe ps tebe in sas PVR wan Jv Ox 8-4 ERB S Kul te eer ee 12 29 | 4 | 2 
Rg ocean mint ntony can chahscinnd | 136 | 5 | 48 43 | 28 12 





INA—information not available. 


sizable proportion offered $6,500 or more. The 
openings came from many Federal agencies, calling 
for fiscal, international trade, agricultural, public 
housing, labor, and market research economists. 
There were many openings in Federal Reserve and 
commercial banks located in different parts of the 
country. Orders were received, too, from the oil, 
chemical, and automobile industries, and from 
public utilities and trade associations. The orders 


called for financial analysts, research assistants, 
economic statisticians, tax economists, economic 
analysts, | economist-supervisors, and _ business 
economists. 


Such a large number of orders described the salaries 
as “‘open” that it is impossible to generalize about 
what the majority offered. Several openings paid 
$10,000 or more per year. 

The bulk of the statistician jobs offered salaries 
ranging between $4,500 and $6,500 per year. Vacan- 
cies existed for professors of statistics, research asso- 
ciates, and instructors of business statistics. An 
interest or experience in research projects was stipu- 
lated in several instances. 

A wide cross section of Federal agencies listed va- 
cancies for statisticians. Among the agencies seeking 
a number of such workers were the Departments of the 
Army and the Navy, the Public Health Service, and 
the Bureau of the Census. 

Job titles varied considerably. Here is a partial 
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listing: mathematical statistician, analytical statisti- 
cian, applied mathematician, statistical adviser (to 
various foreign countries in Asia and Africa), survey 
statistician, sampling statistician, census adviser (to 
foreign countries). 


More than half these vacancies were at salaries 
above $6,000 per year. A considerable number of 
the jobs paid more than $8,000 a year; this was 
particularly true of the various openings for advisers 
to foreign countries. 


More than half the job openings in private indus- 
tries offered salaries above $6,500 per year. Orders 
were received from a number of large, nationally 
known companies, from several universities involved 
in research for private companies, and from some 
small firms. Here are the job titles used: Research 
analyst, research assistant, performance analysis 
engineer, operations research and statistical analyst, 
quality control engineer, biometrician, econometri- 
cian, and mathematician. 


How Many Persons Were Hired? 


Because of the pressures of the conference situation, 
the placement services were streamlined. Employers’ 
orders were arranged in folders, classified into three 
fields of work—academic, governmental, and private 
industries—and were available for inspection by per- 
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sons who had filed applications for work. The résumés 
of applicants were also arranged in folders which the 
hiring officials could inspect. The responsibility for 
arranging interviews was left to employers and job- 
seekers. 

Under the circumstances, it will be a long time 
before results are known. Postconference interview- 
ing often goes on for months. At least 26 placements 
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have been confirmed thus far. For example, a Fed- 
eral agency in Virginia hired an analytical statistician 
at $6,390 a year; an insurance company in New Jersey 
hired an assistant research analyst at $6,100 a vear; 
a college in Pennsylvania hired an instructor of eco- 
nomics at $4,500 a year; and an automobile manu- 
facturer in Michigan hired an industrial relations 
research assistant at $7,500 a year. 


Movie Business 


6 bas winter tourist season in the Virgin Islands 
closes in May, soon after the annual carnival 
celebration. Hotels, guest houses, and _ specialty 
tourist attractions reduce their rates and lay off 
workers, retaining only the minimum staff necessary 
to serve the summer tourist trade. It was good news 
when we heard that Paramount Pictures Corporation 
would locate in Charlotte Amalie, St. Thomas, 
Virgin Islands, during July and August 1955 to shoot 
the basic scenes of ‘“The Proud and Profane.” We 
hoped that at least some of the idle resort workers 
and young people on summer vacation would profit 
from this project by direct or indirect employment. 

Early in July we were visited by several of Para- 
mount’s supervisory staff in charge of advance ar- 
rangements for hiring extras, selecting workmen to 
prepare the scenes, and recruiting clerical workers 
for the administrative office. We were given a brief 
résumé of the story to be filmed and the types of 
extras needed in the various scenes. We were told 
that our people, architecture, and general topog- 
raphy bear a close resemblance to those of New 
Caledonia. At the end of this detailed briefing on 
why the Virgin Islands had been selected and on the 
general schedule to be followed, we assured them that 
our service would do all possible to assist with the 
production. 

The Employment Service acted as a clearinghouse 
between Paramount and the community. Our serv- 
ices included the registration, selection, and referral 
of hundreds of extras, carpenters, masons, laborers, 
drivers, and clerical workers who responded to our 
call-ins and advertisements. Our staff put in many 
extra hours of duty to meet the demand for quick 
referrals necessitated by Paramount’s changing sched- 
ules. The big job was selection of extras for specific 
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By MRS. E. LOUISE SCOTT 
Director, Virgin Islands Employment Service 


assignments such as a stand-in for Thelma Ritter, 
little boys at least 12 years old who appear to be 8 or 
9, young women with oriental characteristics, Red 
Cross nurses, and many others. We also served as an 
information center on Social Security procedures, a 
paymaster’s office, and general arbiter in countless 
cases of misunderstanding between Paramount and the 
applicants. 

Our operation was controlled by an informal agree- 
ment that ‘‘Paramount would hire all extras and work- 
men through the Employment Service and that the 
Employment Service would make referrals only when 
requested by a member of Paramount’s supervisory 
staff.’ We learned later that the arrangement was 
indeed a wise one. The pressure on both parties 
for a chance to be in the picture or to get work was 
almost overwhelming. In spite of our attempts to 
follow the referral and hiring procedure, there were 
cases where extras joined in a group scene without 
being referred or hired. When they appeared in the 
line to receive pay, the Employment Service had to 
come to the rescue of the paymaster and help clarify 
the matter satisfactorily. 

During the 6 weeks of this operation, 495 people 
were employed for a total payroll of $28,294.63. We 
have no way of knowing to what extent this venture 
benefited employment indirectly. For the first time 
in years our hotels and guest houses were filled with 
summer tourists, many of whom came from nearby 
islands to see the filming of “The Proud and Pro- 
fane.”” The staff of the Virgin Islands Employment 
Service, though physically exhausted, was extremely 
pleased when the supervisory staff of Paramount paid 
a final visit to express their praise and appreciation 
for all services rendered. 
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Robert C. Goodwin, Director, Bureau of Employment 
Security. 


AST year, I talked to you about new horizons 
in employment security. I emphasized the great 
economic and social changes which affected the 
direction and scope of our programs. Most of that 
message dealt with programs. Well, this year and 
today, I want to talk principally about our adminis- 
trative job—whether we are doing the kind of admin- 
istrative job that will make our programs fulfill their 
maximum potential in service to the American people. 
Our basic task—our bread and butter job—is, 
and will remain, that of finding jobs for workers 
and providing them with unemployment insurance 
protection. We now provide unemployment in- 
surance protection to nearly 42 million people work- 
ing for 1,900,000 employers and last year we made 
more than 15% million placements. 


A Big Assignment 


But proceeding from this fundamental responsi- 
bility, functions have been added until we have come 
to be a very active nerve center for planning and 
operating economic, income maintenance, labor 
market, and defense manpower programs. In an 
age when the people of the United States, through 
their representatives in Congress, have declared it 
to be a policy of the United States Government “‘to 
promote maximum employment, production, and 
purchasing power,” this is a big assignment. 

For example, today, all Government programs 
designed to help areas where there is a labor surplus 
utilize our area labor market classification system. 
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From a speech by Robert C. Goodwin, Director, Bureau of 
Employment Security, U. S. Department of Labor, before 
the 20th Annual Meeting of the Interstate Conference of 
Employment Security Agencies, Los Angeles, Calif., 
October 8, 1956. : 


This includes ODM’s accelerated tax amortization 
program, the activities under the uniform procure- 
ment procedures set up under the “Buy American 
Act,” and all Defense Department procurement. 

Today, our labor market information is vital to 
the work of such Presidential Commissions as the 
President’s Committee on Migratory Labor and the 
President’s Commission on Veterans’ Pensions. The 
Council of Economic Advisers now asks for our 
labor market information on a continuing basis. 

Today, determinations made by us, or on the basis 
of information developed by us, affect our foreign 
relations. Our studies on the impact of tariff changes 
on local area employment and unemployment affect 
the negotiation and administration of such vast 
treaty structures as the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and ‘Trade—in which some 35 of the world’s 
important trading nations participate. 

Today, our determinations affect the admission of 
aliens when we make certifications on the nonavail- 
ability of domestic labor. 

In another area, today, we—in Washington and in 
the States—are hosts, teachers, and, I hope, inspirers 
of government leaders and trainees from practically 
every free nation of the world from Japan to Italy. 

‘Today, we have a responsibility for our manpower 
in time of war disaster. The responsibilities under the 
delegations from the Office of Defense Mobilization 
and the Federal Civil Defense Administration stagger 
the imagination. In the event of an emergency, we 
would have the immediate task of rounding up special 
skilled task forces, at the same time that we would 
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estimate, immediately after attack, our remaining 
manpower strength. We would also maintain civilian 
income during the weeks and months of snapping back 
into full production. 

We seem to be the one outfit in the government 
which gets involved in about all decisions affecting 
manpower. We are the operating arm which gives 
effect to most of these decisions. 

Each of the last four Congresses has placed addi- 
tional duties upon the employment security system. 

The 81st Congress made us the primary agency 
concerned with the importation of Mexican agricul- 
tural labor. The same Congress passed the School 
Construction Assistance Act and, soon thereafter, an 
Executive Order made us responsible for determining 
the extent of inmigration into defense-impacted 
areas. During the last 2 years, some 200 studies were 
made for this purpose. 

The 82d Congress passed the Federal Civilian De- 
fense Act, and under delegations from FCDA and 
ODM, we acquired the responsibility for maintaining 
civilian manpower machinery for emergency condi- 
tions—to which I referred a moment ago. Inciden- 
tally, this is a responsibility which was assumed and 
put into effect with outstanding distinction by several 
State agencies during the natural disasters of the past 
few years. 

This same Congress also established the Federal 
unemployment compensation system for Korea vet- 
erans. 

The 83d Congress passed the Refugee Relief Act, 
and we wound up with the duty of determining the 
occupational qualifications of refugees abroad and 
certifying the job orders here at home. 

The 84th Congress placed additional responsibilities 
on us with the amendments to the Vocational Reha- 
bilitation Act, and amended the Unemployment Tax 
Act and the Social Security Act to establish unemploy- 
ment compensation for more than 2 million Federal 
workers and extend coverage to 1.4 million additional 
workers in small businesses. 

The same Congress also passed legislation which 
got us into the business of measuring the impact of 
tariff changes on local area employment and un- 
employment. 

We have assumed these duties against the backdrop 
of a surging economy. Employment has soared to an 
all-time high. The gross national product has broken 
through the $400 billion mark. Investment in new 
plants and equipment has been at record levels. 
Profound and widespread changes in techniques and 
methods of industrial production have placed a 
premium on skills and increased shortages of pro- 
fessional and technical personnel. 


New and Expanded Programs 


To keep up with these changing economic condi- 
tions, we have had to embark upon new programs 
and expand existing ones. Recent examples are the 
surveys of the characteristics of the unemployed, the 
older worker program, fraud prevention and detection, 
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coordination of supplemental unemployment benefits, 
and the annual worker plan for migratory farm 
workers. 

I am not reciting this long list of responsibilities 
which have been placed upon us so that we can bask 
in the knowledge that our task is a vital one and 
that this, somehow, makes us very important people. 
Whether or not we are important depends upon how 
well we measure up to these responsibilities. 


We Are Part of a Large Organization 


Our forces consist of a large organization by any 
standards. We operate under laws passed by 54 
separate and distinct legislative bodies. We strive to 
meet the needs of people through the combined 
efforts of a Washington office, 11 regional offices, and 
53 State offices. Our points of contact with our 
‘*‘customers’”’—the workers and the employers—are 
the 1,700 full-time and 2,300 part-time local offices, 
stretching from Maine to Hawaii and from Alaska to 
the Virgia Islands—and soon to Guam. 

What we do and how we do it are under the con- 
stant scrutiny of many interested groups—all highly 
articulate and very eager to help formulate policies 
and help administer our programs. There are broad 
groups—labor, employers, veterans, farmers, and the 
public. There are special groups—older workers, 
younger workers, minority groups, handicapped, 
women. I need go no further, I think, to make clear 
to all that our program is big, it is complicated, it is 
vital, it is growing, and it presents an array of admin- 
istrative problems as difficult as can be found in any 
program in Government. 

So much for the kind of program we are charged 
with administering. Now I think we need to ask 
ourselves some questions about the administration of 
the program. 

Are we meeting fully our responsibilities as admin- 
istrators? Have we, as administrators, grown with 
the program? Have we kept abreast of the ever- 
increasing knowledge of management? 

Since World War II, industry and organized labor 
have been spending more and more time and money 
in the field of human relations. Personnel adminis- 
tration in our great private enterprises now starts with 
the training of the man at the very bottom of the 
occupational ladder. It continues all the way to the 
top with executive development programs to train 
the president of the group himself. 

The current annual report of the American Manage- 
ment Association shows that the income of the Asso- 
ciation rose 40 percent over the previous year. Last 
year it held 580 meetings attended by more than 
58,000 people. It sponsored 22 national conferences 
in which 17,000 top executives participated. It ran 
more than 9,000 executives through seminar training 
conferences. 

Modern labor organizations are likewise devoting 
more and more attention and effort to educational 
activities, training conferences, and the improvement 
of executive capacity in its officials. 
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Considering the growth and added complexities of 
our own activities, I think the time has come to take 
a leaf from private enterprise’s book. 

This move to improve management, to improve 
supervision, to make “real executives” is no fad. It 
springs from a hard-headed recognition of a fact of 
organizational life in this mid-20th century. 


We Deal With People 


This is an age which has continued to place more 
and more stress on people and the management of 
people. Successful: management today is working with 
and through people. 

Let’s not kid ourselves. We can produce reams of 
policy statements and regulations, build stacks of sta- 
tistics, equip our offices with the latest machines 
and equipment, and hire people with the highest 
qualifications—but unless we know how to work 
with and through these people, we cannot serve the 
public as we should, nor can our program be op- 
erated efficiently or economically. 

Working with and through people is harder than it 
sounds. Administration through management, rather 
than the archaic method of administration by edict, 
is not achieved by simply issuing another edict that 
henceforth ‘“‘management will weld us into a team 
and anybody who disagrees had better get off the 
team.” 

Management means that our people—our employ- 
ees—have to be guided, directed, and stimulated to 


use their individual potential to the full as they work 


toward common goals. 

More specifically, management means that we and 
our management personnel must be trained in the 
difficult art of management. One of our legislative 
objectives for next year is to have approval for 
spending reasonable amounts for training some of 
our personnel outside of the organization and in 
schools and colleges. 

Management means that we, the administrators, owe 
it to ourselves and to our organizations to devote 
enough time to our managerial functions. This 
means proper delegation of responsibilities—and 
please note that I said delegation of responsibilities, not 
authority. 

Management means that we, the administrators, do 
not try to supervise directly too many activities or too 
many people. But it also means that we take the 
time to get about the organization to see firsthand 
what is going on, instead of sitting in our office and 
letting our immediate subordinates tell us what is 
taking place. 

Management means having a unit or group of 
trained management people near the top of the 
organization analyze continuously our routine methods 
and practices and ask ‘‘Why is this done this way?” 
and “‘Isn’t there a better way?” 

Management means embarking on a long-range 
personnel program. By that I mean, not only better 
methods of recruitment, but the continuous training 
and development: of the staff we have and the bright 
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young newcomers that I hope we will all be getting 
during the next year or two. 

Management means that, within the legislative sys- 
tems under which we work—be they Federal or 
State—we must see to it that our jobs are properly 
described and then properly classified. It means also 
a salary structure which will enable us to recruit, pro- 
mote, and retain able people. 

Management means communication. This means 
more than training our executives to write letters and 
memoranda which can be understood, or establishing 
good house organs—although these are important 
tools of communication and should be stressed. It 
isn’t enough to convey our own thoughts and 
ideas—we must be able to stimulate thought and 
action by all those able people we recruit and retain. 

Management means knowing where we are going. 
This means planning based on fact—not guesswork, 
impressions, or prejudice. ‘This means research. We 
need trained staff who can dig into any subject or 
problem and come up with the ¢ruth. We’ll never get 
that kind of research if we give our researchers the 
idea that we want them to work toward preconceived 
conclusions. 


Are We Meeting Our Goals? 


Management means knowing whether or not we’re 
achieving our objectives. This means that our plan- 
ners must plan in terms of specific and limited—but 
obtainable—objectives and that accomplishments be 
evaluated in terms of those objectives. 

Management means giving the public a full and 
fair picture. Interpreting and explaining our pro- 
gram is not made easier by the fact that unemploy- 
ment insurance laws become more complicated almost 
year by year. In doing our job, we have had to stress 
so many different phases of our overall assignment by 
undertaking apparently diverse programs, that we 
have tended to wrap up our public information efforts 
in seemingly unrelated packages. 

Management means vision. We must be able to 
anticipate tomorrow’s problems today. 





OPEN ORDERS 
(Continued from page 18) 


opportunity to use to good advantage the Civil 
Service Commission’s ‘‘Guides for Placement of the 
Physically Handicapped.” 

Employer orders are not static nor are they neces- 
sarily always realistic in terms of job demands and 
physical requirements. Often the job is described 
as it is customarily performed, in terms of an obsolete 


job description, or in “pitfall phraseology,” leading us 


to read into the-order personal ideas of job perform- 
ance. A flexible or questioning approach to worker 
and skill requirements on job openings suggests 
potentials for modifying orders in order to place 
handicapped job seekers. This presents a real chal- 
lenge to the creative powers of placement inter- 
viewers. 
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Appraising Our Operating Effectiveness 


By L. LANE HART 


Assistant Employment Service Director 


Mississippi Employment Security Commission 


WO wars and three layoffs ago, our agency 
launched into its first evaluation program. Any 
“old-time manager” will tell you that the purpose 
of these early supervisory studies of local offices 
seemed to be to find as much wrong as possible to report to 
the State office. 
Today, in our agency, the local office manager has 


joined the supervisory staff in refuting this reputed 


early purpose of the evaluation program with such 
relish that the regional and national offices have been 
urged by him to assist in the diagnosis and suggest 
cures. 

The two words which best describe this change in 
managerial manner are ‘“‘purposefulness” and “‘plan- 
ning.’ The elimination of the one word ‘“‘evalua- 
tion’? and the substitution of the word ‘‘appraisal’’ 
with prefixes of “‘self-’? and “group”? have also been 
contributing factors, 


A Cooperative Effort 


Naturally, there is more to this reversal in attitude 
than a mere play on words, and this has been achieved 
through cooperative action of all levels of agency 
administration with the expert assistance of our 
regional office, national office, and numerous sister 
agencies. 

It was recently suggested by a member of the Bureau 
of Employment Security staff that one day each 
month should be set aside by all supervisory personnel 
to be known as THINK DAY in order to provide an 
opportunity for doing something about the myriad 
things which most of us put aside until we have time to 
think about them. ‘This philosophy has been followed 
by our State as a fundamental to successful planning 
and carrying out a purposeful appraisal of operating 
effectiveness through cooperative action. 

When coupled with a recognition that “‘change’’ is 
axiomatic in our endeavor and that some one is 
devising a better “‘mouse trap” every day, it is 
obvious that a State agency must apply these prin- 
ciples as essentials to sound operating practices. 

With these fundamentals in mind, our present pro- 
gram for appraising operating effectiveness was 
launched some 4 years ago, based upon these actions:* 

1. Establishment of the principle that our Manual 
of Operations must be supplemented by a State plan 
of operation, and that a statement of policies and 
objectives must be maintained in current form for 
the guidance of local offices in development and 
maintenance of usable plans of action. 

2. Recognition of the necessity for using plans of 
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action to reflect all instances in which deviation from 
accepted policy and procedure are desirable to meet 
local situations. Thus, the approved plan of action 
is established as an operating tool which is main- 
tained as a current reference point for all who have 
interest in program requirements, organization and 
staff assignments, nonpersonal service cost, manage- 
ment controls, or time table of actions of any local 
office. 

3. Development and maintenance of an appraisal 
outline for use in overall appraisal which follows the 
unit organization established for local offices and con- 
forms to the content outline of the statement of policies 
and objectives for the agency. 

4. Maintenance by administrative staff of charts of 
findings on a continuing basis for all studies conducted 
from which periodic adjustments may be made in 
establishing standards of performance for each pro- 
gram element, and to serve as a basis for development 
of subsequent and/or amended State plans of opera- 
tions. 

5. Procedures for reflecting all findings and ap- 
proved actions resulting from use of appraisal outlines 
in amendments to current plans of action. 

6. Maintenance by State staff and local office 
management of schedules for followup on operating 
effectiveness by use of appraisal outlines in whole or 
in part, including reviews of prior findings and com- 
pliance with program needs as reflected in the State 
plan of operations and local office plans of action for 
the period. 

We recommend consideration of this approach to 
all who are not satisfied with their present evaluation 
procedure. Although our procedure is far from per- 
fection, we believe it is a purposeful and workable 
method which is flexible in its application to each 
situation and geared to the total management and 
supervision process. 

We have already discovered the need for expand- 
ing the scope of our appraisal outline to include addi- 
tional measurements of adequacy of facilities, train- 
ing, and nonpersonal cost items. However, we are 
attempting patience in the process of our metamor- 
phosis and on one of our THINK DAYS in the 
future we will tackle this problem. In the meantime, 
we will continue to borrow the sound developments 
of other agencies for inclusion in our appraisal system 
and perhaps some day, some manager somewhere 
will complete an entirely competent self-appraisal of 
his operating effectiveness without finding an im- 
mediate need for program improvement. 
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At Press TIME 
(Continued from page 12) 


The 88-page illustrated handbook is based mainly 
upon proposals and experiences of school adminis- 
trators, curriculum coordinators, teachers, and other 
persons in three State pilot centers for civil defense 
education. These centers are sponsored by State 
departments of education in California, Connecticut, 
and Michigan with the cooperation of the Office of 
Education. 

The publication may be secured from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., at 65 cents a copy. 


Selective Service 
College Qualification Tests 


SELECTIVE Service College Qualification Tests for 
the 1956-57 academic year were held on November 
15, 1956. They will be held again on April 18, 1957, 
according to Lt. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, Director of 
Selective Service. Applications for the test on April 18 
must be postmarked not later than midnight March 5, 
1957. 

To be eligible to apply for the college qualification 
test, a student must (1) intend to request deferment as 
a student; (2) be satisfactorily pursuing a full-time 
course of instructions; and (3) must not have previously 
taken the Selective Service College Qualification Test. 

Students may secure application blanks and infor- 
mation bulletins, with sample questions, at the nearest 
local selective service board; they do not need to write 
to their own local board to secure an application. 
Completed applications should be mailed to Science 
Research Associates, Inc., Chicago, III. 

The testing program for the current school year is 
being administered by Science Research Associates, 
Inc., of Chicago which has established approximately 
1,000 testing centers at colleges and _ universities 
throughout the United States and in Alaska, the Canal 
Zone, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 


New Approach to Problems of 
Older Women Jobseekers 


THe Women’s Bureau has developed a new, practi- 
cal approach to problems of mature women jobseekers 
as a part of the Department of Labor’s overall program 
for older workers. The new program is designed to 
help older women qualify for jobs and to meet the 
needs of employers in communities throughout the 
Nation. 
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The new project is an Earning Opportunities 
Forum, a 1-day meeting which brings together older 
women who need jobs, employers who are seeking 
workers, and community agencies which feel that 
their “mature citizens” have definite places in the 
economic as well as the social progress of this Nation. 

Outlining the program in a press conference, Mrs. 
Alice K. Leopold, Assistant to the Secretary of Labor 
for Women’s Affairs, said, “Basically a community- 
action program, the Earning Opportunities Forum 
focuses attention on the types of jobs open to older 
women, and on the women in the area who are avail- 
able to fill them. This approach is unique in that it 
affords employers an opportunity to present their per- 
sonnel requirements to the community, permits an 
open and objective evaluation of the needs and poten- 
tialities of older women jobseekers, and at the same 
time contributes to the economic well-being of the 
community.” 

The need for such projects as the Earning Oppor- 
tunities Forum, Mrs. Leopold pointed out, has been 
underscored by several factors: (1) Mature women 
who have not sought employment previously are 
sometimes unaware of training, placement, and 
counseling facilities avialable to them; (2) some 
employers, faced with an acute need of workers for 
various jobs, are unaccustomed to thinking of mature 
women jobseekers as an answer to their specific 
problems. 

Citing a 1953-54 survey conducted by the Women’s 
Bureau, Mrs. Leopold said findings showed that: (1) 
Employment opportunities for mature women did 
exist; (2) such women, if given proper training, counsel- 
ing and placement, could constitute an important 
labor resource for employers faced with a need for 
competent workers; and (3) much could be accom- 
plished with the facilities at hand in every com- 
munity. 

Test projects of the Earning Opportunities Forum 
were held in Baltimore in January and in Boston in 
May. “The interest expressed in these pilot projects 
convinced us,” Mrs. Leopold said, “that a forum of 
this kind could serve countless communities through- 
out the Nation. We therefore have prepared for this 
purpose a pamphlet entitled ‘How to Conduct an 
Earning Opportunities Forum.’ ”’ 

This pamphlet, or blueprint, tells a community 
how to determine the need for a forum, how to set 
up committees, and how to plan actual sessions. A 
sample program for adaptation to individual com- 
munity use also is included. Mrs. Leopold said that 
the blueprint would be distributed to employers, 
public employment offices, unions, women’s and 
civic organizations, State departments of labor, and 
other agencies which are concerned with meeting the 
“dual problem” of jobs for mature women jobseekers 
and workers for shortage occupations. 
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Quickly, R. A. Hand, Nebr. Nov. 38 











MOBILIZING RESOURCES FOR 





EMERGENCIES (continued) 





Duty--Despite Disaster!, 
William R. Schaffstall, Pa. 





The Role of a Local 


a Community Catastrophe, Ray- 


Office in 


mond A. Kelley, Calif. 





NEW OFFICES 





New Local Offices Keep Pace 
With a Growing Arizona 


Yuma, Emmett T. McNulty, Ariz. 





Phoenix, Henry C. Caron, Ariz. 





OLDER WORKERS 





Earning Opportunities Forum 
Sales Outlet for Older Workers 


(box) 


. 
PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 





President Eisenhower Speaks on 
Personnel Practices 
The Birth of Merit Systems in 


Theme--Personnel Management in 


Methods to Improve Utilization of 


the United States 


Employment Security 


The Secretary Comments, James 


P. Mitchell, Sec. of Labor 





Personnel Administration ona 
Merit Basis, Albert H. Aron- 





son, Dept. of HEW 





Professional Training Program, 


Edgar A. Collins, Calif. 





The Supervisor's Responsibility 


in Position Classification, 
John W. Jackson, Minn. Civil 





Service Dept. 





A Seminar in Executive Develop- 
ment, Eugene E. Busha, Mich. 





The Conference as a Personnel 


Development Technique, John 


J. Yencik, N. J. 





Recruiting Professional Staff, 
John E. Moran, Wis. 





International Council for Per- 


sonnel Development in Employ- 


ment Security, W. 


Garnett 


Johnson, Ky. 





Staff, J. R. Kratochvil, Mo. 





PLACEMENT 
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Mending the Break in 
(Vermont) 


Work (box) 


Month 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Dec. 
Dec. 


July 


Sept. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Oct. 


Jan. 


Page 


40 


43 


C2 


13 


C2 


C3 


12 


14 


18 


20 


22 


14 


30 





Month 
PLACEMENT (continued) 





Serving More Professional and 

Skilled Applicants, John Y. First, 

Pa. Jan. 
Placement Program at North Da- 

kota Agricultural College, Oscar 

Gjernes, N. Dak. May 
A Pattern for a Professional Place- 

ment Program, Eugene H. Kreul, 

Wis. Dec. 














PLACEMENT, RROFESSIONAL 





Service to Professional Workers 
1. The Pilot Professional Pro- 
gram, Margaret F. Walsh, 
Mass. Apr. 
2. Teachers, Sam B. Kain, Mont. Apr. 
3. Social Worker Placement 
Service, Phyllis Gillett, Calif. Apr. 
Professional Associations Again 
Request Conference Placement 
Service Aug. 
Pattern for a Professional Place- 
ment Program, Eugene H. Kreul, 
Wis. Dec. 




















Jobseekers and Job Opportunities 
in the Social Sciences, Rashelle 
Goldberg, N. Y. Dec. 





PUBLIC RELATIONS 





Opportunity is Now!, Matt Lemen, 
Ariz. Apr. 
Information Lights the Way, Paul 





Messmer, Ohio May 
Public Relations With Employers 

in the UI Program, Dewey G. 

Archambault, Mass. Aug. 
Information Program Creates Pub- 

lic Interest in Handicapped, 














Peter R. Giovine, Wash. Sept. 
Public Relations Plays Important 

Role, James D. Mathias, Pa. Sept. 
RECRUITING 








Recruting Professional Staff, 











John E. Moran, Wis. Feb. 
Opportunity is Now!, Matt Lemen, 

Ariz. Apr. 
Come to the Fair!, Clinton R. Boo, 

Minn. May 
The Bisbee-Huachuca Story, 

Florence Kelly, Ariz. May 





ES Enters the Movie Business, 
Mrs. E. Louise Scott, Virgin 
Islands Dec. 





Page 
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20 


21 
23 
24 


25 


19 


23 


34 


24 


30 


20 


13 


23 
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Month Page 


RECRUITMENT FOR SPECIAL PROJECTS 





(disasters) 


In Emergencies--the ES Is Ready 
Flood!, Arthur G. Lyon, Jr., 





Conn. May 
California Aflame!, George J. 
Van Buskirk, Calif. May 





REVIEWS 


"Unemployment Insurance Schemes," 
International Labour Office, (re- 
viewed by Ruth Reticker) Jan. 

"Know Your Social Security," 








Arthur Larson Apr. 





"National Employment Services: 

United States,'' International 

Labour Office, (reviewed by 

Richard D. Fletcher) Apr. 
"Comparison of State Unemploy- 

ment Insurance Laws'"' (as of Dec. 











1955) May 
"Job Guide for Young Workers'' 
1956-57 edition June 


"Occupations of Totally Blinded 
Veterans of World War II and 


Korea," VA Pamphlet 7-10 Sept. 


'"Rehabifitation Literature, 1950- 
1955,"' National Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults Oct. 
"Personnel Administration," Paul 
Pigors and Charles A. Myers, 
(oarloood by Lynne Sokol) Oct. 
"Business Action in a Changing 
World," Edited by Henry C. Thole 























and Charles C. Gibbons Oct. 
"Courtesy in Public Service," 
Frederick A. Woodward Oct. 





SERVICE TO APPLICANTS 





Theme--Meeting Job Seekers' Needs 
Opportunity is Now!, Matt Lemen, 





Ariz. Apr. 


In Small Communities and Rural 
Areas 
A. Co-operative School Pro- 
grams, Victor B. Shoemaker, 





Ky. Apr. 


B. Serving Claimants in 
Sparsely Settled Areas, Mar- 
tin N. Gronvold and Joe 





Novak, N. Dak. Apr. 





C. Little Office--Big Service, 


Ruth Cooper, Ala. Apr. 





D. The Volunteer Veterans Em- 
ployment Program, W. J. 


Cotter, BES Apr. 





C3 


C2 


C3 


C3 


C3 


14 


20 


C3 


C3 


C3 


10 


12 





Month Page: 


SERVICE TO APPLICANTS (continued) 





Interstate Agreements Help Claim- 
ants and Employers, William F. 
Lush, BES Apr. 

Bridging the Placement-Insur- 
ance Gap, Frances Ross, N. Y. Apr. 

Service to Professional Workers 
1. The Pilot Professional Pro- 

gram, Margaret F. Walsh, 














Mass. Apr. 
2. Teachers, Sam B. Kain, 
Mont. Apr. 


3. Social Worker Placement 
Service, Phyllis Gillett, 
Calif. Apr. 
Western States Pattern, Joseph 
G. Beeson, Reg. XI, BES, 
Seattle Apr. 











TEMPORARY DISABILITY INSURANCE 





Pioneering in Temporary Disability 
Insurance, Melchior Gurjian and 
Fredric L. Walsh, R. I. Jan. 

A Decade of Disability Insurance, 








Herbert M. Wilson, Calif. Dec. 





TEST CONSTRUCTION 





Federal-State Cooperation in Test 
Construction, Samuel Schackman, 
N. ¥. July 
Company, Union, and ES Cooperate 
to Develop Special Test Battery, 





Gordon L. DeCoss, Ore. Aug. 





TRAINING--STAFF 





Professional Training Program, 
Edgar A. Collins, Calif. Feb. 





A Seminar in Executive Develop- 
ment, Eugene E. Busha, Mich. Feb. 
The Conference as a Personnel 
Development Technique, John 














J. Yencik, N. J. Feb. 
Staff Training in the Local Office, 

H. D. Boyles, N. Car. Feb. 
Visual Aid to Interviewer Training, 

Edward A. Wood, Mo. June 
Training Takes Teamwork, M. K. 

Westerdahl, Minn. July 





In-Service Training for Pro- 
fessional Employees, Lois H. 








Davis, Wash. July 
ERR's Review Their Problems, 
Jerry Alexsuk, Fla. Oct. 
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18 


21 


23 


24 


27 


31 


13 


12 


18 


14 


18 


24 


27 


19 











UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 





Theme--Unemployment Insurance 
Benefits: Problems and Progress 
Introduction, Arthur Larson, 





Under Sec. of Labor Jan. 





Measuring the Adequacy of 
Weekly Benefit Amounts, Leo 


M. Orwicz, BES Jan. 





Highlights of 1955 Changes in UI 


Benefit Provisions Jan. 


Impact of Legislative Changes 
on the Financial Structure, 


Ernest W. Maxwell, Ariz. Jan. 





Labor Market Experience of UI 
Exhaustees, Ralph Watts, Kans. Jan. 
Repeater Claimants in South Da- 
kota, J. V. Yaukey, S. Dak. Jan. 


Experience Under Amendments 
to the Railroad Act, Raymond 
J. Kelly, Railroad Retirement 
Board Jan. 
Canada's New Unemployment In- 
surance Act, Roscoe C. Lukey, 
Canada Jan. 
Supplementary Unemployment 
Payments: A New Development 
in Collective Bargaining, E. J. 
Eberling, Tenn. Jan. 
Pioneering in Temporary Dis- 
ability Insurance, Melchior 
Gurjian and Fredric L. Walsh, 
R. I. Jan. 
"Unemployment Insurance Schemes,'' 
International Labour Office (re- 
viewed by Ruth Reticker) Jan. 
Serving Claimants in Sparsely Set- 
tled Areas, Martin N. Gronvold 
and Joe Novak, N. Dak. Apr. 
Interstate Agreements Help Claim- 
ants and Employers, William F. 
Lush, BES Apr. 
Who Should Qualify for Benefits?, 
Irma Rittenhouse and Nathan 









































Morrison, N. Y. May 
Theme--Deciding Claims and 
Appeals 
Introduction, Stuart T. B. Mor- 
rison, BES June 


The Claimant--His Rights and 
Responsibilities, Farrald 
Christensen, Utah June 
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12 


15 


16 


20 


25 


31 


C3 


15 


15 





Month Page 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE (continued) 





Decentralized Appeals Opera- 

tions, John W. Burcham, Tex. June 6 
Putting the ''ES" in Essential 

Fact Finding, Elder R. Herring, 











Ohio June 7 
Central Review of Hearing Cases, 

Erwin Memelsdorff, N. Y. June 9 
Visual Aid.to Interviewer Train- 

ing, Edward A. Wood, Mo. June 11 





Evaluating the Local Office Non- 
monetary Determinations Pro- 
gram, Alfred W. Avery, Mich. June 13 
Continuing Emphasis on Fact 
Finding, J. V. Yaukey, S. Dak. June 19 
Handling Mass Appeals 
Oregon, Aubrey S. Tussing, Ore.June 21 
Illinois, Marsile J. Hughes, Ill. June 23 
Public Relations With Employers 
in the UI Program, Dewey G. 

















Archambault, Mass. Aug. 34 
The Plan for Income Maintenance, 
R: <a. Wagenet, BES Nov. 13 





1. How It Was Developed in 
New York, Alfred L. Green, 
M. Be Nov. a 
2. How It Was Developed in 
Kansas, Leo J. Phalen, Kans. Nov. 17 
A Decade of Disability Insurance, 
Herbert M. Wilson, Calif. Dec. 13 











VETERANS 


The Volunteer Veterans Employ- 
ment Program, W. J. Cotter, 
Nebr. Apr. 12 





WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 





Cooperation With the Workmen's 
Compensation Department, Ed- 
gar J. Burns, Mich. Dec. 3 





YOUTH 


Co-operative School Programs, 
Victor B. Shoemaker, Ky. 

Agriculture and Youth, Eldon G. 
Sloan, Ore. May 11 

Secretary's Open Letter to Col- 
lege Graduates, James P. 
Mitchell, Sec. of Labor 


Apr. 5 





July C3 
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ALABAMA 


Little Office--Big Service, Ruth 
Cooper 


ARIZONA 


Impact of Legislative Changes 
on the Financial Structure, 
Ernest W. Maxwell 

Community Employment Planning, 
James A. Rork 

Opportunity Is Now!, Matt Lemen 

The Bisbee-Huachuca Story, 
Florence Kelly 

New Local Offices Keep Pace With 
a Growing Arizona 
Yuma, Emmett T. McNulty 
Phoenix, Henry C. Caron 




















ARKANSAS 


A Newcomer Views Employment 
Security, J. L. Bland 


CALIFORNIA 


ES Promotional Efforts Must 
Relate to Hiring Practices, 
Paul W. Little 

Professional Training Program, 
Edgar A. Collins 

Seasonal Farm Labor Offices 
They're Located Where They're 

Needed, Edward F. Hayes 

Social Worker Placement Service, 
Phyllis Gillett 

California Aflame!, George J. 
Van Buskirk 

The Role of State Offices in the 
Employer Relations Program, 
Thomas C. Campbell 

California Exercise Directs At- 
tention to the Three C's, Don 
Roney 

The Role of a Local Office ina 

















; 





CONTRIBUTIONS BY STATE 


Community Catastrophe, Raymond 


A. Kelley 
A Decade of Disability Insurance, 
Herbert M. Wilson 





Month Page 
Apr. 10 
Jan. 7 
Jan. 34 
Apr. 3 
May 13 
Dec. 6 
Dec. 7 
Oct. 8 
Jan. 36 
Feb. 9 
Mar. 21 
Apr. 24 
May 8 
Aug. | 13 
Nov. 31 
Nov. 43 
Dec. 13 





CANADA 


Appeals Machinery Under the 
Canadian Unemployment In- 
surance Act, D. J. MacDonnell 

Help Wanted, Department of 
Labour 








CONNECTICUT 


Flood!, Arthur G. Lyon, Jr. 
Public Law 565 Pays Off in Con- 
necticut--So Says the Employ- 

ment Service, Cyrus G. 
Flanders 

Cooperation--An Essential in 
Emergencies, Mary M. Dewey 
and Joseph P. Dyer 











DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


New Jobs Opened for Minority 
Workers, Victor R. Daly 





FLORIDA 


Miami Place-of-Work, Place- 
of-Residence Survey, William 
U. Norwood, Jr. and Robert B. 
Beasley 

Recruiting for Industry in 
Florida, Herbert D. Rycroft 

Prereferral "Briefing" Sessions 
for the Handicapped, Daniel 
D. Mauchline 

ERR's Review Their Problems, 
Jerry Alexsuk 














GEORGIA 


A Local Office Participates in 
Operation Alert--1956, John 
J. Burns 


ILLINOIS 


A University Serves Its People, 
Ed Hahesy, Southern Illinois Un- 
iversity, and Russell L. Kelly 








Month 


July 


Aug. 


May 


Sept. 


Nov. 


July 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


May 
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10 


C3 


23 


32 


29 


28 


19 


29 
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ILLINOIS (cont.) 


Handling Mass Appeals, Marsile 
J. Hughes 

State Office Conference Program, 
Walter E. Parker and Charles 
C. Rand 





KANSAS 


Labor Market Experience of UI 
Exhaustees, Ralph Watts 

The Field Supervisor on the Man- 
agement Team, C. J. Poirier 

Plan for Income Maintenance-- 
How It Was Developed in Kansas, 
Leo J. Phalen 











KENTUCKY 


International Council for Per- 
sonnel Development in Employ- 
ment Security, W. Garnett 
Johnson 

Strawberries Move to the Hills, 
O. A. Hawkins 

Co-operative School Programs, 
Victor B. Shoemaker 








MASSACHUSETTS 


The Pilot Professional Program, 
Margaret F. Walsh 

Public Relations With Employers 
in the UI Program, Dewey G. 
Archambault 

Benefits Can Accrue to Agency 
Management, G. H. Weldon 











MICHIGAN 


A Seminar in Executive Develop- 
ment, Eugene E. Busha 

The Bridge Across the Straits, 
Wilbur Crowley 

Evaluating the Local Office 
Nonmonetary Determinations 
Program, Alfred W. Avery 

Cooperation With the Workmen's 
Compensation Department, 
Edgar J. Burns 














MINNESOTA 


The Supervisor's Responsibility 
in Position Classification, John 
W. Jackson 
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Month 


June 


Aug. 


Jan. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Feb. 
Mar. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Aug. 


Oct. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


June 


Dec. 


Feb. 


Page 


23 


16 


12 


17 


22 


21 


34 


10 


14 


13 


12 





MINNESOTA (cont.) 


Come to the Fair!, Clinton R. 
Boo 


Training Takes Teamwork, M. K. 


Westerdahl 
Selecting and Operating a Relo- 
cation Center, Clinton R. Boo 





MISSISSIPPI 


College--to Farm--to College 
Ira Welborn ; 

Appraising Our Operating Ef- 
fectiveness, L. Lane Hart 








MISSOURI 


Visual Aid to Interviewer Train- 
ing, Edward A. Wood 

Methods to Improve Utilization 
of Staff, J. R. Kratochvil - 








MONTANA 


Service to Professional Workers: 
Teachers, Sam B. Kain 





NEBRASKA 


ES Participation in Civic Ac- 
tivities, B. W. Riner 

Emergency Labor Needs Filled 
Quickly, R. A. Hand 

Open Orders: Opportunities to 





Place the Handicapped, Howard 


~ iF Watson 


NEVADA 


Industrial Services Build Better 
Employer Relations, Peter M. 
Crow 


NEW JERSEY 


The Conference as a Personnel 
Development Technique, John 
J. Yencik 


Seasonal Farm Labor Offices 


Month 


May 
July 


Nov. 


Mar. 


Dec. 


June 


Oct. 


Apr. 


Aug. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Aug. 


Feb. 


They Solve Farm Labor Problems, 


Walter H. Edling 





Mar. 
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23 
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38 
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Month Page | 


NEW YORK 


Bridging the Placement-Insurance 
Gap, Frances Ross Apr. 
Who Should Qualify for Benefits?, 
Irma Rittenhouse and Nathan 
Morrison May 
Central Review of Hearing Cases, 
Erwin Memelsdorff 
Federal-State Cooperation in 
Test Construction, Samuel 
Schackman July 
Working Relations With Unions 
and Employers, Stephen Mayo July 
New Worlds to Conquer, W. Lee 
Thorne Aug. 
New York Stresses ''SPRI''ness 
for the Handicapped, Janet I. 
Pinner 
Plan for Income Maintenance-- 
How It Was Developed in New 








June 








York, Alfred L. Green Nov. 





Jobseekers and Job Opportunities 
in the Social Sciences, Rashelle 


Goldberg Dec. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Staff Training in the Local Office, 


H. D. Boyles Feb. 





North Carolina Tobacco Curers 
Go to Canada, Raymond P. 





Umstead Mar. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Serving Claimants in Sparsely 
Settled Areas, Martin N. Gronvold 
and Joe Novak Apr. 
Placement Program at North 
Dakota Agricultural College, 











Oscar Gjernes May 


OHIO 


Ohio's Time-Tested Farm Place- 


ment Methods, Amos J. Boyer Mar. 





Information Lights the Way, Paul 
Messmer May 
Putting the ''ES"' in Essential Fact 








Finding, Elder R. Herring June 
OKLAHOMA 
Johnson Grass and Watermelons, 
Clyde Elswick Mar. 
Management Use of Statistics in 
Oklahoma, Morris Leonhard Oct. 





Sept. 
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12 


32 


20 


17 


14 


19 


24 


31 


20 


25 


23 


30 
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OREGON 


The Silverton Story, Harold 
Roessler Mar. 
Agriculture and Youth, Eldon G. 
Sloan May 
Handling Mass Appeals, Aubrey 
S. Tussin 
Housing for Migratory Farm 
Workers, Horace L. Arment July 
Company, Union, and ES Cooperate 
to Develop Special Test Battery, 
Gordon L. DeCoss Aug. 
Big Fiesta at Migrant Labor Camp, 
Horace Arment Dec. 


June 











PENNSYLVANIA 


Serving More Professional and 

Skilled Applicants, John Y. 

First Jan. 
Administrative Support for Em- 

ployer Visiting, William R. 

Schaffstall Aug. 
Public Relations Plays Important 

Role, James D. Mathias Sept. 
Pennsylvania Appraises Test Re- 

sults, C. E. Reeser, Jr. Nov. 
Duty--Despite Disaster!, William 

R. Schaffstall Nov. 











RHODE ISLAND 


Pioneering in Temporary Disabil- 
ity Insurance, Melchior Gurjian 
and Fredric L. Walsh Jan. 








SOUTH DAKOTA 


Repeater Claimants in South 
Dakota, J. V. Yaukey Jan. 

Continuing Emphasis on Fact 
Finding, J. V. Yaukey 

Our Number One Challenge 





June 
Sept. 





TENNESSEE 


Supplementary Unemployment 
Payments: A New Development 
in Collective Bargaining, E. J. 


Ebe rling Jan. 
TEXAS 


Decentralized Appeals Operations, 
John W. Burcham 

Communications in Administra- 
tion, Etha R. Forman Oct. 


June 
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TEXAS (cont.) WASHINGTON 
Organizing a State Agency for Estimating Seasonal Employment 
Emergency Operation, William by Source, Donald Rosenoff Mar. 27 
H. Farmer Nov. 10 In-Service Training for Profes- 


sional Employees, Lois H. Davis July 27 
Barter in Ideas, Lyle M. Tinker Aug. 26 
Information Program Creates 

















wane Public Interest in Handicapped, 
Pet . Giovi t. @a 
The Claimant--His Rights and mer = as , acind 
oh ations The Local Office Works With 
Responsibilities, Farrald O 
. —_—_—_—— rganized Labor, Joseph 
Christensen June 4 Pe a te ——— Oct 16 
"Tailoring" the Job to Fit the —_ : 
Man, Helen R. Baldwin Sept. 12 WISCONSIN 





Recruiting Professional Staff, 





VIRGIN ISLANDS John E. Moran Feb. 20 
| Pattern for a Professional 
ES Enters the Movie Business, Placement Program, Eugene H. 
Mrs. E. Louise Scott Dec. 23 | Kreul Dec. 9 
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